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Protogur.—Cuapter I. 


LD JOE and young Joe, sturdy sire and lissome son, trudged 
through the dust together—old Joe bent down a little earth- 
wards, and going rather like a carthorse ; young Joe with his head 
well up, and stepping like a hunter that can carry weight. I see 
them in my mind’s eye, as in a picture. Old Joe, dressed in white 
moleskin of such weight and thickness that he looked like a polar 
bear, with his gnarled hands hanging lazily and solidly as if each 
carried a hundredweight which his gigantic strength made light 
of,—blue-eyed, grey-whiskered, with deep blue scars like tattoo 
marks all over his face,—tramped on serenely, pipe in mouth. 
Young Joe, with a sprouting bit of whisker downy as yet, and 
yellow like a callow fledgling’s feathers; blue-eyed, broad- 
shouldered, lithe and limber, went springily at the old man’s 
side. Young Joe was dressed like a gentleman of that period 
(it is nearly thirty years since the father and son walked side 
by side for the last time), and he and the old man made alto- 
gether a fine contrast. Old Joe was stolidly genial, as befitted 
a man who had beaten the world hollow and now took his ease 
with dignity. Young Joe had something of an aggressive air, 
or carried at least a sort of warning in his face—nemo me 
impune lacessit. This warning was perhaps a trifle sulky, as 
was natural, all things considered. How rich old Joe might 
be no man knew, but he clung to the dress and habits of his 
youth—dressed like a working miner on holiday, lived like a 
miner, looked like a miner, and was proud to talk like one. 
Young Joe, bred at a distant ‘college school,’ and returning home 
only at holiday times, resented these things. His speech was of 
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the finest, his clothes were of the best—the son of a baronet was 
his chosen chum, he had yearnings towards the world of fashion, 
and believed that he could shine in that bright sphere, if he had 
but achance. Old Joe cared for none of those things, and, except 
for a certain sturdy self-possession, had no pride. He would have 
met the hereditary Autocrat of All the Russias with a sentiment 
of equality so natural that he would not have dreamed of formu- 
lating it even to himself. Young Joe formulated his beliefs in 
the equality of mankind daily, and, with a natural want of logic, 
resented with great hautewr the approach of any of his father’s 
old and less prosperous companions. He himself was ‘a man for 
a’ that’—cela va sans dive—but ‘for a that and a’ that,’ the 
claims of one’s social inferiors must be repelled and beaten down. 
He was the equal of any man above him, but no one below him 
had a right to a similar claim. This mental attitude is not 
uncommon. 

Young Joe resented his name, and would have preferred Regi- 
tiald, or Herbert, or Walter, or anything rather than Joseph, so 
easily susceptible of a vulgar abbreviation. He was not without 
pride in his father, but he resented the old man’s clothes, and his 
house, and his speech. And most bitterly and shamefacedly of all, 
he resented the spectacle he was now on his way to witness, 

It was summer weather, in duys when summer weather meant 
warmth and sunshine. There was sunshine even here, though the 
scene lay in the centre of the Black Country. It is pleasant to 
notice how nature has reasserted herself in that grimy province 
after all the scars which labour has left upon her. Labour has 
dug deep into her heart, and has rifled her very entrails, and has 
set upon her breast such burdens as Enceladus lay under. Yet, 
wheresoever you see her face, she smiles; wheresoever her busy 
hands can move, she weaves her spells. Tall purple foxgloves 
lined the road, and the hawthorns were white with blossom, and 
the lark shook with the delight of his own song a mile above the 
smoke wreaths. It was Sunday also, and the smoke wreaths were 
something thinner and even fewer than they would have been on 
any other day in the seven. Old Joe had a little of the quiet 
Sabbath feeling on him. Young Joe, pridefully resenting all things, 
resented Sunday terribly because of the shame it brought him. 

Father and son were on their way to listen to the most popular 
preacher of the time and neighbourhood. That preacher was a 
woman. Nay, the murder must out: that woman was Rebecca 
Bushell, old Joe’s wife and young Joe’s mother. On the subject 
of female preachers in general young Joe had incisive opinions, 
sharpened probably by some personal feeling. That his mother 
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should preach, and be publicly advertised to preach, and that she 
should speak in public with no disguise of that picturesque 
and drawling accent which was her birthright, was an affliction 
which the lad’s pride had borne with groaning this many a day. 
And now, worse than all, here was his mother—in combination with 
greasy-complexioned professionals, whom he knew, in seedy black 
and ties of dubious white, and roomy shoes topped by too-visible 
stockings of white cotton, also dubious in tone—conducting a 
camp-meeting, advertised far and wide in flaring posters, and sure 
to bring, with crowds of the pious, countless railers, to many of 
whom he himself was known. The reader will understand the 
term ‘camp-meeting’ in a limited sense. It was a camp-meeting 
with no encampment, and lasted one day only. 

As father and son walked together, there was heard suddenly 
the bray of a band, drowning the lark’s music, and far and wide the 
sound of the Hallelujah Chorus filled the fields. It was not 
ignobly played or sung, though band and choir alike needed a little 
fining here and there. The folk of the Black Country are 
essentially musical, and here they played and-sang with all their 
heart and soul and lungs. There was a little admixture of strings 
with the wind instruments, and a tailor led the violins. ‘Now, 
David,’ cried the drummer, as he grasped his sticks, ‘let thy 
elbow fly like a lamb’s tail!’ and David nodded to this encourage- 
ment, and led the way at arattling pace. Whilst the band and 
choir were in the midst of their fervour, the two late comers 
took their place at the edge of the vast crowd. There were some 
five-and-twenty thousand people present, and the gathering could 
scarcely fail to be impressive. The place of meeting had some 
advantages and some disadvantages. For one thing, the crowd 
was sundered by the waters of a canal; but as a set-off against 
this, the lock over which the platform was built stood some ten or 
twelve feet above the hollow land in which the multitude had 
gathered, so that all could at least see the orators of the day. 
The platform was primitive but secure, and consisted of great 
beams of timber laid from wall to wall of the lock; and in the 
centre was another smaller platform on which the more prominent 
of the promoters of the meeting were gathered. They were a 
rugged set for the most part, and the presence of one or two 
massive women added little refinement to this central knot. Mrs. 
Bushell sat in black silk—square, hard, uncompromising in face 
and figure—at the little unclothed deal table with red legs, on 
which were set a water-bottle, a glass, a Bible, and a few scattered 
hymm-books. Young Joe, discerning here and there an acquaint- 
ance in the crowd, blushed at the figure on the platform and 
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revolted at its presence there. One gentleman, the son of a neigh- 
bouring coalowner, beholding young Joe, waited until he caught 
his eye, and then, from his coign of vantage near the lock gates, 
elaborately winked at him. At this and a slight backward motion 
of the head, indicating the chief personage on the platform, the 
youngster turned scarlet, but he held his head erect and felt 
savagely defiant—not least defiant, perhaps, of his mother and the 
prominence of her place. Old Joe, with his massive hands depend- 
ing downwards, smoked his clay calmly at the edge of the crowd 
by his son’s side. These al-fresco religious observances had one 
especial charm for the elder Bushell: they found room for a pipe ; 
and without the soothing influence of his tube of clay, the old man 
found the best of sermons dull. 

Young Joe’s resentfulness of humour increased as he stood by 
his father’s side. But he was there to brave the whole thing out, 
and to show to his friends that he was not ashamed of his father 
and mother and their ways. But why, in the name of all things 
abominable, would his father insist on wearing moleskin clothing 
and on smoking a clay pipe at such a place and time? and why 
should his mother sit there, the centre of these vulgar orators, 
gazed at by all these vulgar eyes? He was not ashamed of them, 
he told himself. Was he not here of his own free will? He 
grew more and more wrathful and rebellious as he nursed 
these thoughts. 

By-and-by, after the due introductory readings and prayers 
had been gone through, and when a hymn had been sung with 
rough and striking grandeur of tone, Mrs. Rebecca Bushell rose 
squarely up, and gave out her text and preached. I suppose that 
everybody who reads this will have some notion of what a revival 
sermon is like, and that there is therefore no need for me to set 
down Mrs. Bushell’s utterances. The creed she unfolded was stern 
and ugly, though modified by some private tenderness of her own, 
and young Joe knew well enough that much of the discourse was 
levelled at himself. The presence of her son gave her speech a 
passionate earnestness which it would otherwise have missed, and 
she preached at the crowd through him, and at him through the 
crowd. This also young Joe resented, and savagely endured. It 
came to an end at last, and twenty-five thousand pairs of lungs 
aided the band in giving breath to the Old Hundredth, which 
rolled its slow grand stream of sound across the sunny fields, and 
was heard, soft and sweet with distance, in the Sabbath streets of 
the town a mile away. 

The crowd broke into scattered sections and took its devious 
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way towards a mid-day dinner. The old man and his son passed 
to the platform. 

‘ Joseph,’ said Rebecca, descending, ‘ put that pipe away. For 
shame—on a Sunday, an’ at meeting too.’ 

‘ All right, missis,’ said Bushell senior. ‘There’s no harm in 
a pipe. And he smoked on placidly. 

His wife, knowing by old experience the uselessness of opposi- 
tion, resigned the point with a sigh and walked gravely away with 
the Reverend Paul Screed. 

In these days in which I write the Reverend Paul is dead, and 
no truth can hurt his feelings any more. But it is true of him 
that he preached a vulgar gospel, worshipped a vulgar god, and 
had vulgar notions upon all things which came within the sphere 
of an intellect not too well instructed. He was always in re- 
markable earnest, and was very certain that all his beliefs were 
accurate and that all beliefs running counter to his own were sin- 
ful. He was incapable of doing a wilful wrong to anybody. In 
person he was gaunt and bony, and his general aspect was repellent. 
Young Joe, resenting most things, resented the Reverend Paul 
with a vehemence inspired by direct hate. The Reverend Paul, 
for his part, looked on the young man with a stony severity of 
holiness which foresaw for him eternal pains and penalties. 

Mrs. Bushell, arm-in-arm with the minister, walked home- 
wards, and her husband and her son followed at a little distance. 
By-and-by came round a corner of the lane, facing this broken 
quartette, a youngster resplendent in the devices of the latest 
fashion, switching at the hedges as he walked. The lane was 
fairly filled with scattered groups of homeward-going worshippers, 
and all but the new-comer were walking in one direction. He 
strolled along, a good deal stared at, and pausing suddenly before 
young Joe, thrust out a gloved hand, and said, ‘Good morning’ 
in a loud and cheery voice. The youngster, a little embarrassed, 
returned his greeting. The old man without pausing turned his 
head, and in his broadest drawl bade his son be home in time for 
dinner. 

‘Who's that?’ said the new-comer. He was one of those 
people who, without knowing it, are audible under ordinary con- 
ditions over a circuit of fifty yards. 

‘ My father,’ young Joe answered, speaking in tones as loud as 
the other’s, and with an air of injured pride. 

‘Who’s that ?’ asked old Joe, returning, and joining the young 
men as they stood before each other. 

‘Mr. Sydney Cheston,’ said young Joe; ‘Sir Sydney Cheston’s 
eldest son, My father, Mr, Cheston,’ 
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* How be you?’ said old Joe, pipe in mouth. He kept his 
hands in the pockets of his moleskin jacket, and nodded at the 
baronet’s son with perfect naturalness. 

‘I am very well,’ returned Mr. Cheston. ‘ How be you?’ 

‘I’m as right as a trivet,’ old Joe answered, unsuspicious of 
satire. For a moment he had thought the loud * Who’s that?’ a 
little impudent, but seeing the young man cheerful and self- 
possessed, forgot to notice it. Young Joe burned to knock Mr. 
Sydney Cheston down. ‘I’ve heerd Joe talk about you,’ said the 
old man comfortably. ‘Come an’ have a bit o’ dinner along of 
us. Eh?’ 

‘Very sorry,’ the young buck returned, ‘I have an engage- 
ment.’ 

‘All right,’ said the old man, nodding. ‘Be in time, Joe. 
Good mornin,’ young mister.’ 

‘Good morning, governor,’ said. Mr. Cheston with loud cheer- 
fulness. Young Joe raged inwardly. ‘ Queer old bird, the pater,’ 
the future baronet made comment, in a moderated voice. 

‘It occurs to me,’ young Joe replied, in rapid undertone, ‘ that 
I am scarcely a fit repository for your opinions.’ 

‘ My dear fellow,’ said Mr. Cheston lightly, ‘everything must 
have a beginning. You begin now, and we began a hundred years 
ago. That’s all the difference.’ 

‘Possibly,’ said young Joe with great stiffness. His reply was 
somewhat vague, even to himself; but he felt that he discharged 
a duty, whilst he relieved the gathered spleen of the whole morning. 

‘Don’t be rusty,’ Mr. Cheston answered. ‘ Anybody’s welcome 
to tell me that my governor’s a queer old bird. Gad;heis! A 
very queer old bird. Most men’s governors are queer old birds. 
We shall be queer old birds ourselves some day.’ 

Young Joe, a little mollified and a little in haste to be rid of 
that sore subject, asked what had brought his friend into the 
neighbourhood. The out-of-door worshippers were still straggling 
by, and Cheston, taking Joe’s arm, turned with him and struck 
across a by-path which led through cornfields, where the bright 
scarlet of thick-growing poppies lent more beauty than value to the 
crop. 

‘T’m staying with old Moulding, at the Hollies,’ Cheston said ; 
‘and as they all went to church this morning, I ventured on a 
lonely stroll through the region. I’m glad I did it, for I’ve seen 
two things which impressed me vastly.’ 

‘Imprimis?’ asked young Joe, trying to catch some little 
seeming of gaiety, if only for wounded pride’s sake. 

‘Imprimis,’ answered Cheston, ‘the prettiest face I ever set 
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eyes on. A Black Country beauty. A rose springing from an 
artificial Alp of slag and cinder.’ 

‘Oh!’ said the other in a meditative way. 

‘ Pleasing spectacle number one,’ said Cheston gaily, as though 
addressing an audience, ‘led to pleasing spectacle number two. 
Number one, dressed in the most becoming and least conventional 
fashion, was apparently bound for church or chapel, inasmuch as 
she bore a hymn-book and looked devotional and demure. 
Having no fear of the proprieties before my eyes, and having a 
natural delight in the contemplation of beauty, I lit up a cigar 
and strolled after her. By-and-by we came upon an enormous 
out-door meeting, where my little beauty met her mother or some 
other elderly female dragon, and I lost sight of her. But I know 
where she lives and I am going to have another look at her.’ 

Young Joe, without seeing any clear grounds for apprehension, 
spoke with some anxiety, though with outer lightness. 

‘Who is this charming young person ?’ 

‘She dwells,’ said Cheston, simulating a melodramatic tone, 
‘though in what capacity I know not, at the sign of the Saracen’s 
Head, and her divine name is Diana—or Dinah. Yes, it’s Dinah. 
I heard the guardian dragon scold her for being late.’ 

A blush, partly of anger and partly of embarrassment, was 
on young Joe’s face. He forced a laugh. 

‘Yes, she’s a pretty girl;’ then hurriedly, to escape further 
discussion of the topic, ‘And what was pleasing spectacle number 
two ?’ 

‘Pleasing spectacle number two,’ said Cheston, with noisy 
cheerfulness, ‘was a sort of she-Boanerges in black silk who 
harangued the multitude. I protest,’ he went on, laughing 
heartily, ‘that she was worth a journey to the North Pole to look 
at and to listen to. But I dare say you were there and heard her. 
You were coming back that way. For myself, I walked off to the 
Saracen’s Head and watched my little divinity in again before I 
turned to walk to the Hollies.’ 

What with wounded pride, and jealous fear, and his resentful 
rage at things in general, young ‘Joe was very near to boiling 
point. 

‘You know everybody hereabouts,’ said Cheston, with obtuse 
goodhumour and unflagging enjoyment in the sound of his own 
voice—sweeter music than the spheres could make—‘ who was the 
she-Boanerges ? ’ 

Young Joe reached boiling-point and bubbled over. 

‘She was my mother, sir! And in ten minutes you have 
insulted my father and my mother and have told me how you 
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dogged my—my sweetheart home, and—and— I tell you what 
it is, Cheston. You cash that I O U I have of yours at your 
earliest convenience, and don’t trouble yourself to know me any 
more. Good morning.’ 

And off went the hapless young fellow in a great heat, with a 
face like a peony, and with smarting tears in his eyes. Cheston 
stood a moment, stunned, as though an invisible avalanche had 
fallen upon him, Then he raced after his late companion and 
caught him by the shoulder in the act of mounting the first 
stile. 

‘ My dear fellow,’ he said pantingly, ‘ pray forgive me. I was 
quite ignorant. I wouldn’t have done it for the world. Pray do 
forgive me. I beg your pardon a hundred thousand times.’ 

Young Joe swung himself out of the other’s grasp and mounted 
the stile. He melted a little, notwithstanding. He wanted some- 
body’s sympathy and companionship, and Cheston was evidently 
very sorry. But how could he turn and show the hot tears which 
were even then finding their channels on his face? The penitent 
vaulted the stile after him and pursued him with breathless 
apology, and at last took him by the shoulders and swung him 
fairly round. At that, in a sudden gust of added shame for the 
tears with which his eyes were filled, he gave his rage full swing, 
and launched a blow at the apologist, and stood waving his arms 
above him demanding wildly to know if the prostrate Cheston 
wanted any more. 

‘By Jove I do,’ roared the late penitent, and springing to his 
feet he threw his hat and coat upon the grass and awaited young 
Joe’s onslaught. For a minute the two stood face to face, in pos- 
ture of defence. Then Cheston dropped his hands. ‘It was quite 
my fault, Bushell,’ he said, ‘and I won’t fight about it. I don’t 
wonder at your striking me. Let us say no more about it. Shake 
hands, old man, shake hands.’ 

Thereupon young Joe shamefacedly shook hands, stammered 
some broken excuses—‘ tenfper greatly tried,’ and so forth—and 
went his way. 

*He’s got hatsful of money,’ meditated the future baronet, as 
young Joe walked miserably away. ‘But ain’t he paying for 
having it, poor beggar ?—ain’t he just, that’s all ?’ 


Cuapter II. 


Mr. AND Mrs. BusHett and the Reverend Paul Screed sat at 
meat together. A pair of fowls and a leg of mutton cooked on the 
previous day, to avoid the desecration of the Sabbath by needless 
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labour, decorated the board, whilst hot vegetables made a sort of 
concession from religious principle to hospitality. 

‘Shall us wait for Joseph?’ the old man asked. Joseph was 
Joe in non-company hours. The conventional form was a conces- 
sion to the presence of the Reverend Paul. 

‘If Joseph can’t get home in time for dinner,’ said Mrs, 
Bushell, ‘ Joseph must go without.’ 

‘Nonsense, missis,’ said the old man genially. ‘ Nobody go’s 
wi’out grub i’ this house as long as there is any. But we'll go on 
wi’out him if you like.’ 

Grace had already been pronounced by the Reverend Paul, who 
crumbled his bread in silence during this brief debate, with a 
demute eye on the leg of mutton. Mrs. Bushell had the head of 
the table, and set to work business-like on the cold fowls. At 
that moment young Joe entered, still resentful, and somewhat 
heated by a hurried walk home. Mrs. Bushell silently carved for 
him also and set his plate before him. Rather to be doing some- 
thing to hide the agitation which yet remained with him, than 
because the food invited him, he took up his knife and fork. The 
Reverend Paul laid a detaining hand upon his arm, and arose 
slowly. The three bowed their heads whilst the minister pro- 
nounced a second and supplementary ‘blessing.’ ‘For what Mr. 
Joseph is about to receive may the Lord make him truly thankful.’ 
Young Joe accepted this as a new affront, and his food choked 
him. He pushed his plate a little away, after making an ineffec- 
tual attempt at the cold fowl. 

‘ Joseph,’ said his mother with placid severity, ‘it is better to 
serve God than Mammon. I can’t break the Sabbath by cooking 
to satisfy your carnal appetites.’ 

‘I don’t want you to cook for me, mother,’ said the young 
fellow, sorely baited by his own feelings. ‘The fowl is well 
enough, but Iam not hungry. That is all.’ 

The mother sighed—and the sigh said plainly, ‘I hold my 
own opinion. The father set his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder. , 

‘You’ve been a bit downhearted-like all mornin’. What’s the 
matter, lad? Bain’t you well?’ 

‘I am not altogether well, father,’ young Joe answered. 

Mrs. Bushell’s severity vanished, and she looked at her son's 
flushed face with motherly eyes and instant anxiety and pity. 

‘You’rea bit feverish, Joseph,’ she said; ‘I can see that. Have 
a glass o’ wine an’ lie down.’ 

‘I think I will lie down, said young Joe, glad to escape, 
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though conscious of hypocrisy. ‘I will lie down a little while if 
you'll excuse me. ‘No, never mind the wine, mother.’ 

' © Perhaps,’ said the Reverend Paul, ‘it is the working of the 
powerful word we heard this morning.’ 

Mrs. Bushell shook her head, and sighed again. This second 
sigh said plainly, ‘ I am a humble vessel.’ 

‘Let us hope so, ma’am,’ said the Reverend Paul, at once 
recognising and waiving Mrs. Bushell’s depreciation of herself. 

‘ The lad’s well enough,’ said old Joe, reaching out his fork and 
appropriating a slice of cold mutton. 

‘You’re over-careless, Joseph,’ said Mrs. Bushell, helping the 
Reverend Paul. ‘You're over-careless yourself, Joseph. I wish 
Mr. Screed ’ud say a solemn word to him.’ 

‘I will, ma’am,’ said the Reverend Paul, with his hand upon 
the beer-jug. 

Nothing of this was spoken in young Joe’s hearing. He, 
cooling himself meanwhile with a cigar in his own room, thought 
over the events of the morning with self-tormenting accusation. 
He despised himself for having made allusion to the I O U, and 
he hated himself for having struck his old school companion and 
constantly good-humoured friend. And he laid all these things, 
with whatever other of his own faults and misdoings he could 
think of, at the parental doors; though, even as he did so, some self- 
accusing thoughts assailed him. 

The Reverend Paul in the mean time meditated on the solemn 
word he had promised to say to young Joe, and as he thought 
about it, he grew more and more severe in his judgments upon 
young Joe’s private character and spiritual prospects. It was 
quite in a mood of prophetic indignation, therefore, that he 
encountered the object of his reflections. The old man had gone 
upstairs for his afternoon nap—his custom always—and Mrs. 
Bushell was asleep in the back parlour, when young Joe came a 
little stealthily downstairs, and, taking his hat from its peg, went 
towards the door. The Reverend Paul, also moving stealthily, 
emerged from the front parlour and approached the young man on 
tiptoe. 

‘ May I ask a word with you?’ he said with ghostly solemnity. 

‘You may,’ young Joe answered. He had smoked himself into 
a better humour, but he hated the reverend gentleman, as I have 
said already, and his gorge arose at him. 

The minister went on tiptoe back into the parlour, and young 
Joe like a conspirator followed stealthily. It was the habit of the 
household to go about in this wise whilst the elder Bushell took 
his nap, 
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‘Mister Joseph,’ said the Reverend Paul, ‘ your mother has 
requested me to speak a solemn word to you.’ 

‘About what?’ asked young Joe, with his eyes glittering a 
little wickedly. 

‘ Your soul,’ said the Reverend Paul. 

‘Ah!’ said Joe, with a sigh of desperation ; ‘ what about it?’ 

‘It is greatly to be feared,’ said the Reverend Paul, ‘that you 
are in a state of impenitence.’ 

‘About what?’ asked young Joe again. ‘I’m very penitent 
for some things, and not at all penitent for others.’ 

‘ You resist the Spirit,’ said the minister in a solemn murmur ; 
‘ you neglect the means of grace; you scoff at the way of safety ; 
you live in open profligacy.’ 

‘What?’ asked the other. The question was put with start- 
ling distinctness, and sounded like a pistol-shot snapping across the 
subdued grumble of a violoncello. 

‘I have watched you closely,’ said the miniSter ; ‘ you spent an 
hour yesterday in a tap-room.’ 

‘I did nothing of the sort,’ young Joe declared hotly. ‘I 
passed through a tap-room on my way to play a game at billiards.’ 

‘A profitless and sinful waste of time,’ said the Revérend 
Paul. 

‘ There are some things,’ said young Joe, with a fine-gentleman 
manner, ‘ which you and I cannot agree upon. I challenge your 
right to watch me, but every beast acts after his own instinct, and 
I can’t help that. You are my father’s guest, Mr. Screed, and I 
am bound not to quarrel with you. If you take any interest in 
my spiritual welfare, you will refrain from provoking me to wrath. 
That is, I believe, the proper phrase. Good afternoon, sir.’ 

The Reverend Paul Screed’s wrath was seasoned by a certain 
self-repression and a certain sense of authority. He told himself, 
and he believed it, that he did well to be angry. But, in spite of 
the fact that he was, according to his lights, a good man, he had a 
strain of meanness in him. Anger, says the old poet, is a brief 
madness. It is also a self-revelation, searching as lightning. 

Young Joe was on his way to the door, hat in hand. - The 
minister, with one hand on the wall and the other grasping the 
edge of the door, barred his progress. 

‘I am not to be debarred, Mister Joseph,’ he said, very picked 
and precise in every syllable, as men only educated late in life are 
apt to be,—‘I am not to be debarred, Mr. Joseph, from doing my 
duty by any pretended contempt you may assume. It is my busi- 
ness to warn you, and I do it without fear. If my warnings are 
disregarded by you, I shall carry them elsewhere, I have already 
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told you that I have watched you closely. I witnessed your part- 
ing last night from that unhappy girl whom you are endeavouring 
to entrap.’ 

‘Eh?’ said young Joe, an octave higher than his common 
speech, and very softly. 

‘I spoke to her,’ said the Reverend Paul, ‘and admonished 
her. And I shall make it my business now, for her soul’s safety 
and yours, to tell your parents and hers what I know about this 
matter.’ 

‘You will, will you?’ said the other in the same soft key. 

‘I can tell already,’ said the Reverend Paul, ‘that it will be 
useless to appeal to any honourable instinct in you. And I have 
seen enough of the girl whom you have endeavoured to make the 
victim of your arts and wiles, to know that only constant watch- 
ing could ensure her safety.’ 

At that instant three people were tremendously surprised. 
And I cannot tell“who was the most profoundly amazed amongst 
them. I record the fact. Young Joe struck the Reverend Paul 
and knocked him headlong into the arms of Bushell senior, at that 
moment in the act of entering the room. Father and son regarded 
each other across the semi-prostrate figure of the minister with 
blank amazement, for young Joe was as wildly astonished at his 
own deed as even the Reverend Paul himself could be. Yet, 
having done the deed, he must abide by it. 

‘ Why, what’s all this ?? demanded the old man sternly. 

‘ This fellow,’ said young Joe, scornfully indicating the minister, 
who held a white handkerchief to his mouth, ‘has the insolence to 
tell me that he has been watching me this long time past. He 
says he saw me kiss a pretty girl last night, and that he’s going to 
tell her mother and my mother, and have us looked after and 
taken care of. And he has the audacity to tell me that nothing 
but close watching can save my—my sweetheart’s virtue.’ 

- O disingenuous and cowardly young Joe! It was not too late 
even then, and one honest word might have saved you, but you 
would not speak it. 

‘ An’ becos a minister o’ God’s word, as is a old man likewise, 
speaks a honest word o’ warnin’ to you, you go an’ knock him 
down! An’ you do it in your father’s house, of a Sunday !’ 

‘ He insulted a lady,’ said young Joe, ‘for whom I have a great 
respect and regard. I never meant to strike him. I tried to 
leave the room, and he stood in the doorway, and wouldn’t let me 
pass. Suppose a man had attacked my mother’s reputation before 
you married her, wouldn’t you have knocked him down ?’ 

Old Joe had been a little too handy at knocking people down 
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in his own youth, on slighter provocation, to feel that he had any 
great right to be severe about this matter. Yet he felt keenly 
that an outrage had been committed, and that it must in some 
way be atoned for. He was angry, but he was puzzled, and, as his 
readiest refuge from bewilderment, he looked angrier than he was. 
As for young Joe, he began to feel that he was dangerous and 
incendiary. He had knocked down two men in one day, and he 
was now bitterly ashamed of the achievement. One of the men 
was his closest friend, and the other was elderly and was laid under 
professional obligations not to fight. But the more ashamed he 
grew, the more shameful his last misdeed seemed likely to appear 
in the eyes of others, and the more necessary it became to shroud 
himself in a sort of cloak of tacit scorn of everybody, and be 
sulky in as dignified a way as came easily. 

The rustle of a silk dress was heard, and Mrs. Bushell stood in 
the doorway, by her husband’s side. At the bare sight of his 
mother young Joe recognised the hopelessness of any defence, and 
threw himself upon the sofa. 

‘ What’s the matter?’ asked Mrs. Bushell. 

‘Your son,’ said the Reverend Paul Screed, removing the 
handkerchief, ‘has answered the solemn word of warning you 
desired me to address to him by blows.’ 

‘ Not blows,’ said the culprit from the sofa, hardening himself, 
‘a blow.’ 

‘I do not know,’ said the minister, ‘ whether I received one 
blow or more. I am still a little shaken by his violence.’ 

‘ Joseph,’ said Mrs. Bushell, advancing, ‘leave this house, and 
never come back to it again.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the young man, rising. Even at that moment 
the mother’s heart yearned over him, but she must acquit herself 
of duty first and be tender afterwards. She knew her husband 
would interfere, and she never dreamed that her only child would 
leave her, even though she ordered him away. 

‘ Rot an’ nonsense!’ said the old man angrily. ‘If it’s anybody’s 
business to order my son out o’ my house, it’s mine. Fair play’s a 
jewel. Joe’s done wrong, but we do’ know—’ (meaning ‘ don’t 
know’)—the rights o’ this business yet. Now, parson, it’s your 
turn. Say thy say.’ 

Mr. Screed answered nothing, and Mrs. Bushell, still confident 
in her husband’s interference, turned again upon her son. 

* Leave the house, Joseph.’ 

‘Very well,’ said young Joe again, and passing from the room 
went upstairs, and began to pack his belongings together. Mean- 
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while the minister told his story, and from his own point of view 
told it fairly. 

‘Mr. Banks,’ said Mrs, Bushell, ‘ain’t a godly person, but I’ve 
known Dinah ever since her was a baby, an’ her’s as good a gell as 
ever lived, I believe. I’ve seen as Joe an’ her was fond of each 
other, an’ I always thought somethin’ ud come of it.’ 

‘ Cus it all, passon,’ said old Joe in great heat, ‘why shouldn’t 
the lad kiss his sweetheart, an’ why should yo’ goo and black her 
character to him?’ 

‘I did my duty,’ said Mr. Screed with dignity. 

‘ Forgiveness is a Christian duty,’ said Mrs. Bushell, alarmed 
by the sounds which came from above, where young Joe was 
vigorously cording a box. ‘I needn’t tell you that, sir. But 
Joseph shall beg your pardon on his bended knees or out of this 
house he goes.’ 

‘Tam willing to accept his apology,’ said the Reverend Paul, 
with a real effort towards charity, which cost him dear. 

Mrs. Bushell mounted the stairs and entered her son’s bed- 
room. He was hastily searching the pockets of an old light over- 
coat, and when his mother entered he threw the garment upon the 
bed, where it lay with all its pockets turned inside out. Whatever 
he searched for was not found, for he turned, and, disregarding his 
mother’s presence, took a hasty look through a number of docu- 
ments—old letters, scraps of newspapers, and what not —in an open 
drawer, and then, as if putting off the search to a more convenient 
moment, tumbled the papers loosely together into a portmanteau 
which he strapped and locked. His mother watched him with a 
cold demeanour which belied the longing of her heart. 

‘Joseph!’ she said harshly, yearning over him. 

‘Yes, mother,’ said he, looking up for a minute. 

‘ Come downstairs an’ beg Mr. Screed’s pardon, or out o’ this 
house you go.’ 

‘Beg his pardon for insulting me!’ said young Joe bitterly. 
‘No, thank you, mother. As for leaving the house, I’ve been ready 
and willing to do that this many aday. It’s been none too happy 
a home for me, with its parsons and prayer-meetings.’ 

‘Where do you think you’re going?’ asked Mrs. Bushell 
severely, wounded by this last allusion. ‘A wise son maketh a 
glad father, but he that is foolish despiseth his mother. He that 
refuseth instruction despiseth his own soul, but he that heareth 
reproof getteth understanding. You come down and beg Mr. 
Screed’s pardon, or out o’ this house you go,’ 

_ €Very well, mother,’ said young Joe; and Mrs, Bushell, her 
mission having failed, went downstairs again. 
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‘ Joseph,’ she said, addressing her husband, ‘I can do nothin’ 
with him. Will you speak to him ?’ 

The old man called his son from the foot of the stairs, and Joe 
came down with a box on his shoulder and a portmanteau in his 
hand. He set them down outside the parlour door, and stood 
there sulkily. 

‘T’ve heerd this thing through o’ one side,’ said old Joe, striving 
to deal honestly with the case. ‘ What ha’ you got to say ?’ 

‘I have said all that I have to say,’ young Joe answered. ‘He 
was insolent, and I lost my temper. I told him once that he was 
my father’s guest, and that I had no right to quarrel with him. 
I bade him good afternoon, but he stopped me, and was more 
insolent than ever.’ 

‘Now, look here, Joseph,’ said the old man: ‘you ask Mr. 
Screed’s pardon, and tak’ them things upstairs again, and be a 
good lad, and let’s hear no more about it.’ 

‘I wouldn’t forgive Mr. Screed,’ said young Joe, feeling himself 
to be a very plucky martyr now, ‘ if he asked my pardon fifty times, 
and that I should apologise to him is out of the question.’ 

‘Then leave the house,’ said Mrs. Bushell, still belying herself 
and thinking it righteous to do so. 

‘I can send for these, I suppose? ’ said young Joe, indicating the 
chest and the portmanteau. ‘ Good-bye, father. Good-bye, mother. 
When next you feel inclined to be insolent, sir, remember the 
deserved chastisement you once met with at my hands,’ 

With that final defiance, young Joe was gone. He was very 
miserable, and very much ashamed ; but there was not one of the 
three who remained behind who did not confess that he had at 
least a shadow of right on his side. Indeed, the whole of this poor 
quarrel was conducted by people who were ashamed of their 
part in it. The Reverend Paul felt that he had gone further 
with the lad than duty impelled him. The mother repented of 
her cruel ultimatum, and cried to think she had not used softer 
means. The father was angry with himself for having allowed 
young Joe to go. The lad himself, as we have seen already, was 
heartily ashamed. Of course each member of the quartette would 
have fought the quarrel through again, rather than admit just then 
a shade of wrong on his or her own side. 

Young Joe could scarcely analyse his sensations at that time. 
He was very fond of his father and very proud of him, in spite of 
an education which had done much to weaken all family ties. For 
his mother he had an affection much less keen. There had never 
been any sympathy between them, so far as young Joe knew; and 
although his negative knowledge was necessarily incomplete, it 
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was a barrier more than sufficient against love’s progress. I 
regret that we shall see but little of that hard old Calvinist, for to 
one who kn.w her well she was a woman well worth knowing. 
She had more affection in her than anybody gave her credit for, 
and she loved her only child with so passionate a tenderness that 
she prayed every night and morning that she might not make an 
‘idol’ of him. In this wise she succeeded in disguising her love 
so perfectly that young Joe had grown up in the belief that his 
very presence was distasteful to her. 

So, with a sore heart and with some burdens of conscience, the 
young fellow dawdled away from the house in which he was 
born, resolved never to return to it. The future looked blank 
enough, for he had no business or profession, and had discovered 
in himself no special aptitudes which were likely to be profitable 
to him. He had ten pounds in his pocket, and might be able, 
perhaps, on his personal possessions of jewelry and what not, to 
realise fifty. The prospect was altogether dreary, and in spite of 
his resolve not to return, he was conscious of a very definite longing 
that his father would run after him and take forcible possession of 
him by ear or shoulder. He would willingly have gone back— 
even ignominiously—so that the ignomiyn had not seemed 
voluntary. But nobody ran after him ; no restraining voice called 
him ; and young Joe went his way to shame and sorrow, as many 
a thousand worse and better men have gone before him; for the 
want of one wise courage in himself, or, failing that, one word of 
friendly resolution from outside him. 

There was nothing to invite or encourage him in the blank 
Sabbath street, where one cur lay in the sunshine snapping at the 
flies. Young Joe had upon him an impulse to kick the cur, but 
restrained himself, and went miserably and moodily along. It 
was counted highly improper and even immoral to smoke in the 
streets on Sunday in that quarter of the world; but Joe, feeling 
that he was leaving the town and could afford to despise its edict, 
lit a cigar and hardened himself. He chose a way which led him 
across certain mournful meadows, where the grass was poisoned by 
the exhalations of a chemical factory near at hand, and rambled 
on through frowsy verdure until he reached a canal. The arti- 
ficial hills rose high on each side of the cutting, and on one side 
ran clean into the water, wooded to the very edge. On the other, 
the towing-path was green except for one little streak. The water 
was without motion, or the place might have passed for an 
unusually favourable scrap of English river scenery. The artifi- 
cial bluffs were bold and precipitous, and they had the merit of 
hiding the defaced country which lay beyond them. Upand down 
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the towing-path young Joe wandered with the air of a man who 
has appointed a rendezvous. He waited for perhaps an hour, 
when round the corner of the farthest bluff came a figure in 
fluttering white muslin and a straw hat. His back was turned, 
and the new-comer, with innocent mirthful mischief in her face, 
ran tiptoe along the sward, and clapped both hands across his 
eyes. 

‘ ‘Guess who it is,’ said the new-comer blithely. 

Young Joe returned no answer. The expression in the girl’s 
face changed. She moved her hands, and saw—what she had only 
felt’ before—that they were wet with tears. She threw one arm 
around his neck, and, seeking his left hand with hers, asked with 
tender solicitude, 

¢ What is it, Joe, dear? What’s the matter?’ 

Young Joe, facing about, kissed her, and took both her hands 
in his. The tears still glistened on the lashes over his gloomy 
eyes, and the girl regarded him with a look of fear and anxiety. 

‘I have bad news for you, Dinah,’ said young Joe at last. 
‘I am turned out of house and home, and I shall have to go away 
somewhere and face the world.’ 

‘Turned out of house and home?’ questioned Dinah, with 
brown frightened eyes wide open. 

‘Turned out of house and home,’ young Joe repeated sombrely. 
‘But don’t be afraid, Dinah. I shall be able to take care of 
myself and you. I shall cast about for something to do, and I'll 
work my fingers to the bone rather than see you want anything.’ 

‘Turned away from home?’ Dinah again asked. ‘Who 
turned you away ?’ 

Joe related the incidents of the afternoon, with some little 
natural bias. 

‘ And you see, dear, there’s nothing for it but to go away and’ 
—with a bitter little langh—‘ and seek my fortune.’ 

‘ But, Joe,’ said Dinah, ‘ you hadn’t ought to have hit him, and 
him a middle-aged man. Wouldn’t it be better, darling, to go 
back, and say as you was sorry ?’ 

‘Good heaven, Dinah!’ said young Joe, ‘don’t say hadn't 
ought. How canI go back and say I’m sorry? I’m not sorry; 
and even if I were, I couldn’t go back and say so, to have them 
think I was afraid to face the world.’ 

Dinah stood grave and thoughtful for a minute, and then 
said, 

‘I suppose I mustn’t tell father as we’re a-going ?’ 

‘My darling,’ said young Joe, ‘you mustn’t think of coming 
with me. Notat first, you know. I must go away and get some- 
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thing to do, and make a home for you. We can’t run away like 
two babes in the wood, in that fashion. It won’t be long, Dinah. 
Don’t cry, my darling, don’t cry. We shan’t be long apart. T’ll 
take care of that.’ 

‘I don’t see any use,’ said Dinah, sitting disconsolately on the 
side of the spoil-bank and wiping her eyes with her little muslin 
apron—‘I don’t see any use in being married if a wife can’t go 
along with her husband when he’s turned out of house an’ home, 
and hasn’t got anywhere to go to. O Joe, you can’t leave me 
behind—you can’t be so cruel. No, Joe, no, you couldn’t have the 
heart to leave me.’ 

Joe sat down beside her on the grass-grown bank and soothed 
her, feeling himself very guilty all the while. Dinah refused to 
be comforted, and yet found his proffered comfort pleasant. But 
by-and-by a certain coquettish little petulance took the place of 
grief, and young Joe knew that he had half won his cause, which he 
admitted was a poor one to win. 

‘Don’t tell me, Joe,’ said pretty Dinah, ‘as your folks are 
going to drive you away for always—I know better. If you take 
’em at their word, and stay away a week, they'll be glad to have 
you back again.’ 

Young Joe recognised the truth of this observation, but it 
played such havoc with the heroics of the case that he resented it 
and pooh-poohed it with a sombre gloom. 

‘It isn’t very kind of you, Dinah,’ said Joe, glad to appear as 
the injured person of the two, ‘to make light of such a serious 
matter. AndI would not lower myself in my own esteem by 
begging myself back again for anything the world could give me. 
I couldn’t do it, darling, even for your sake. No, I'll work for 
you, and struggle for you, but I won’t do a mean thing, even for 
you. 

He said ‘even for you’ so tenderly, and there was such an 
obvious self-accusation in him when he said it, that the girl threw 
her arms about his neck and kissed him. 

‘I know you’re noble an’ ’igh sperited, my dear,’ she said, 
‘and I shall never say a word to ask you to be nothing else for me. 
No, not a word, Joe. And I’ve been a very thankless girl, Joe, to 
make believe as it was my trouble, when it was yours all the time, 
Why, dear me! it’s no great matter for me to go on livin’ at home 
with my father an’ mother, till you can afford to send for me, is it, 
Joe? No, darlin’, I shan’t fret no more about myself,’ 

He read the devotion and the affection in her heart, and had a 
dim notion that he could not be altogether a bad fellow, since she 
gave him such unstinted love, It stirred a vague comfort in him 
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and strengthened him to approve of himself. He bullied his 
conscience into quiet, therefore, and began to take quite a high 
tone with it. 

‘It’s perhaps a good thing, after all,’ he said. ‘A man ought 
not to be dependent upon anybody. He ought to be able to take 
care of himself. And I shall go into the world and fight for you, 
Dinah, and that will help me. And when I have made a place for 
you ? He smiled in appreciation of the work already done—in 
fancy. 

‘Don’t mind about its being a very fine place at first, dear,’ 
said Dinah, nestling to him and admiring him with all her heart— 
his courage, his misfortune, his love. 

‘ Not too fine a place at first,’ said Joe, ‘but later on a palace 
of a place.’ 

He said it lightly, and she laughed at the badinage, but in a 
moment they were grave again. It was a bitter business, after all. 
When the time for parting came, Joe strained her to his breast, 
and she hung about him sobbing. 

‘ Go,’ she said, struggling to be brave. ‘Go,an’ God bless you, 
my own dear, dear, ever dearest Joe.’ 

At this courageous sorrow young Joe melted. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I will go. I'll go home and beg Screed’s 
pardon, and I’ll—I’ll tell my father that we’re married, Dinah, 
and if he likes to cut up rough about it he can, but I can at least 
feel then that I’ve acted like a man, and not like a coward. And 
if he likes to send me away then, I can work with a clear conscience, 
and I shall know that I’ve done my duty.’ 

Now, women have always been puzzles to me, and I understand 
very little of them, but I have noticed in them one consistent 
peculiarity. If you once succeed in awaking in a woman that 
sense of protecting strength and tenderness which the most 
helpless of women are capable of feeling over even the most 
helpful of men, she will protect you, at the cost of serious wounds, 
from the merest scratch of any little thorn. Dinah would have 
none of this wholesome and honest sacrifice for her sake. 

‘No,’ she said, fairly yearning over him and worshipping him 
for this bare promise of bare justice. ‘Don’t vex him with any 
talk about me yet, my dear. Why, you know, darling,’ she went 
on, strangling her own hopes with the bowstring her sultan had 
sent her a month before, ‘ that if you hadn’t known as it ’ud vex 
him, you’d ha’ told him of it long ago. And now you waut to tell 
him when he’s vexed a’ready.’ 

‘I don’t care,’ said Joe, feeling heroic. * He can’t do anything 
worse than he has done. J’ll do the right thing.’ 
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But Dinah clung to him. 

‘No,’ she said. ‘You shan’t ruin yourself for me, Joe.’ And 
she clung to her point with such vehemence that Joe yielded, and 
had all the satisfaction of seeming heroic without incurring any 
danger—a joy which I have myself experienced. 

They kissed and embraced again, and Joe wiped her eyes, and 
promised brokenly to write often. 

‘ You're not a-goin’ ’ far away, my darlin’, are you ?’ said Dinah, 
trying to be brave again. 

‘No, dear, no,’ said he in answer; ‘ not far.’ 

‘ And, Joe, darlin’, she said, after a tearful pause, relieved by 
many sad kisses, ‘ will you let me keep my marriage lines ?’ 

She whispered the question at his ear, and he bent over ten- 
derly the while. 

‘Yes, yes, my dear,’ he answered; ‘I meant to bring them to 
you this afternoon, but I was in such a hurry. They are packed 
up in my portmanteau, but I will send them to you.’ 

‘You don’t mind my askin’ for ’em, do you, Joe?’ 

‘I was wrong all through,’ he said; ‘ we ought to have been 
married openly. But I shall do you justice, Dinah. You know 
that, don’t you ?’ 


And so, with protestations, and caresses, and hopes, and with 
some repentances on his side, they parted. Joe climbed the bank 
again, and waved adieu from the top. She answered with a motion 
of the hand, and he was gone. 


Cuapter III. 


Mrs. Busuext did what she could to atone to the minister for 
the terrible insult which had been put upon him by her son. Old 
Joe sat awhile and smoked in silence, and, being greatly exercised 
by the whole business, drank rather more whisky and water than 
was good for him. Finally a streak of light appeared, and he 
went, a little flushed, towards it. It led him for a while by the 
road young Joe had taken an hour or two before, but he stopped 
short of the mangy meadow and sounded a heavy rat-tat at the door 
of a smart-looking house, which stood a little back from the lane. 
A neat servant-maid responded to this summons. 

‘Is Brother George in?’ asked the old man. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the damsel, and led the way into a gaudily 
furnished parlour, where in black broadcloth sat an intensely 
respectable man in an arm-chair by the fireplace. 

‘ Joe-ziph,’ said the intensely respectable man, dividing the 
name into two balanced syllables, ‘ how are you ?’ 
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‘George, said old Joe, seating himself, ‘I’m in a bit o 
trouble.’ 

‘You don’t say so, Joe-ziph,’ said the respectable man, with a 
wooden want of interest. 

‘ Yis,’ said old Joe, rubbing his grey hair with an enormous 
palm. ‘I’m in a peck o’ trouble. My Rebecca has been an’ 
ordered my Joe out o’ my house, an’ he’s took her at a word, an’ 
he’s gone.’ 

‘Dear me,’ said Brother George, as woodenly as before. 

‘Yes, said old Joe again, ‘he’s took her at a word an’ he’s 
gone.’ 

‘ What did her order him off for?’ asked Brother George. 

Old Joe told the story, with rough-hewn brevity, and his 
brother nodded now and then to signify attention. In point of 
fact, it interested him more than it seemed to do. He was pretty 
nearly as wooden as he looked, but he had a very remarkable eye 
for the main chance. He saw money with an eye at once tele- 
scopic and microscopic, and he scented it, or seemed to scent it, as 
a sleuth-hound scents his game. Joe Bushell had made his money 
by a remarkably profitable patent, was worth a quarter of a million 
if a penny, and lived on less than a twentieth part of his income 
George had borrowed from his brother to start life as a charter- 
master, had worked hard and lived hard, and screwed down all under 
him to the uttermost farthing, and, having made his money chiefly 
by hard-fistedness, was hated by his workpeople, and knew it, and 
rather rejoiced in it than otherwise, as being in some sense a 
tribute to his business capacity. He was a mean and grudying 
creature, with no instinct of active dishonesty. He had a dull, 
slow, wooden dislike of young Joe, because young Joe would one 
day inherit old Joe’s fortune. Not that George had ever had a 
hope of it himself, but he grudged wealth to anybody, and could 
have nursed a spite against the very walls of a bank’s strong-room 
for holding so much money. And now for the first time in his 
life dawned upon him some dim fancy, scarcely a hope, that he 
might handle Brother Joseph’s money as his own some day. It 
was that dim fancy which made old Joe’s story interesting to him. 

‘Now,’ said the father, when his narrative was finished, ‘ what 
I want thee to do, George, is just this. Thee go an’ find Joe, an’ 
fetch him hum. Tek no sort o’ denial. He can stop wi’ thee a 
day or two, an’ then, when it’s blowed over wi’ Rebecca, he can 
come back to me. Dost see ?’ 

‘Ah,’ said Brother George, ‘I see.’ And he saw more than he 
confessed to seeing. He intended no wrong to anybody, but was 
it likely that young Joe would listen to his solicitations? He 
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thought not. And if that misguided young man declined to 
listen, might not his absence become a source of profit to his 
uncle? ‘Where is he?’ the uncle asked, after giving these re- 
flections time to form. 

‘Well, thee seest,’ said old Joe, rubbing his head perplexedly, 
‘we do’ rightly know wheer he is. But he’s boun’ to send for his 
luggage.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Brother George again, ‘ I see.’ 

‘I think, old Joe resumed, ‘as he’s likely to send for it to- 
night. Our Joe’s allays in a bit of a hurry, an’ does everythin’ 
hot-foot.’ 

‘ Then,’ said George, ‘I’d better come up to your place, eh ?’ 

‘ Just what I wanted, answered old Joe; and the two set out 
together. ‘Not a word to the missis, mind.” George nodded in 
reply, turning over in that stiff-jointed mind of his the question— 
Shall I break or keep that promise? Which is likelier to pay ? 
He would not have robbed young Joe—he would not have robbed 
anybody. Theft was ‘agen the law.’ But although any plain 
and straightforward method of transferring a neighbour’s coin to 
his pouch was a thing to be reprehended, the construction of any 
erooked scheme for that purpose was praiseworthy, and the carriage 
of the same to triumphant effect was a thing to be proud of. In 
short, Brother George was a diplomatist, and had some personal 
advantages in the diplomatic way—singular as that statement may 
appear. He could lie, for instance, with a stolidity which defied 
scrutiny. Practice had done much for him, but the first great 
gift was Nature's. He was ‘inscrutable’ enough to have realised 
a Tory journalist’s idea of a prime minister. His respectable 
countenance, clean shaven but for its respectable tufts of grey 
whisker, was scarcely more mobile than a mask. Since he never 
lied apart from strict necessity, he was commonly regarded as a 
veracious man. He is not the scoundrel of this story—which, 
indeed, scarcely aspires to the portraiture of a real rascal—and 
nobody who knew him thought of him as being anything but a very 
respectable self-made man, who did unusual credit to his original 
station in life. The remarkable woodenness of his manner, and a 
certain solemn drawl he had, were mainly responsible for the family 
belief in his wisdom. He was the final authority on family affairs. 

The Reverend Paul had left the house when the brothers 
reached it. Mrs. Bushell was sitting in the kitchen with a big 
Bible before her, earnestly and believingly struggling after comfort 
in the utterances of Habakkuk. There are people who find 
Christian philosophies in Solomon’s Song and suck satisfaction out 
of Ecclesiastes; and Mrs. Bushell was of them. But at this 
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sorrowful hour, a philippic against the Chaldeans, ‘that bitter 
and hasty nation,’ had little power to soothe. 

‘ Brother George,’ she said, as that respectable person entered, 
‘has Joseph been a-asking your advice ?’ 

‘ Rebecker,’ Brother George replied with weighty solemnity, 
‘far be it from me to deny anythin’ as is true. That’s what 
Joe-ziph come to see me for, as far as I can see.’ 

‘Why,’ read Mrs. Bushell with her finger tracking the denounc- 
ing lines in the great Bible, ‘why dost thou show me iniquity, 
and cause me to behold grievance? for spoiling and violence are 
before me: and there are that raise up strife and contention. 
Therefore the law is slacked and judgment doth never go forth: 
for the wicked doth compass about the righteous: therefore wrong 
judgment proceedeth.’ 

‘Well, well, Rebecker,’ said Brother George with a propitiatory 
accent, ‘ hoys will be boys, you know, an’ allays was.’ 

‘They wouldn’t be boys if they wasn’t,’ said old Joe, with a 
touch of the local humour. 

‘ Joseph!’ said Mrs. Bushell warningly. 

‘Becky, my gell!’ said old Joe, leaning above her chair and 
laying a heavy hand upon her shoulder. 

She felt the appeal thus conveyed, for she was by nature a 
woman of much tenderness. But she only straightened herself, 
and laid her finger once more upon the warning text. 

‘There’s my guide, Joseph,’ she made answer, when she could 
trust her voice, for she was sore disturbed, and her ‘ worldly long- 
ings,’ as she called them, moved strongly in her heart. 

Old Joe moved away from the back of her chair, and Brother 
George sat down with an air of wisdom on him, and looked as one 
who is prepared to proffer counsel. There was silence for a time; 
then Mrs. Bushell turned her head away and asked, 

‘What do you advise, Brother George ?’ 

‘Well,’ said Brother George, venting an elaborate and pro- 
longed wink upon old Joe, ‘I should advise as nothing should be 
done not to say precipitate.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said old Joe, nodding at his brother, ‘ give him a day or 
two, an’ he’ll come round.’ 

‘Joseph,’ said Mrs. Bushell, with unfortunate solemnity, ‘ if 
you look for any healin’ of this breach apart from his repentance, 
you will wait in vain. If you mean as I shall come round, you 
are mistaken. In this case, Joseph, there is duty to be done, an’ 
I’ve spoke my last word a’ready.’ 

Joe shook his head at Brother George mournfully, and George 
shook his head in answer. Matters were growing rather bright for 
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Brother George, and if the brightness were only nebulous as yet, 
it might reveal things pleasant to look at by-and-by. Notwith- 
standing this cheerful inward knowledge, however, George looked 
upon his brother with a solemn countenance. He would fain have 
appealed seriously to his sister-in-law’s forbearance, and so have 
drawn from her a more emphatic and forcible denial of her own 
desires, but he was afraid of that experiment. 

‘ Becky,’ said old Joe, being perhaps a little more accessible to 
emotion at that moment than he commonly was, ‘the lad was 
hard put on. The parson go’s an’ says things to him about his 
sweetheart, an’ it stands to r’ason as Joe got humped at it. He 
axed me, Becky, afore you come into the room, what I’d ha’ done 
if any mon had said things to me about yo’ afore we got married. 
It wouldn’t ha’ made much differ to me, I think,’ said old Joe, 
driving one great hand into the palm of the other, ‘ who it was as 
said it. Id ha’ floored him, if he’d ha’ killed me the next 
minute.’ 

Brother George nodded gloomily in assent to this, for it 
seemed to him an unanswerable argument in young Joe’s favour. 
But Mrs. Bushell held firm. 

‘I’ve spoke my last word, Joseph. He struck a minister 0’ 
God’s word, in his own father’s house, of a Sunday; an’ if that 
ain't worth sayin’ “ I’m sorry for,” I’ve got no more to say.’ 

Brother George nodded again in acquiescence, for this view of 
the case also seemed unanswerable. 

‘ Gi’e the lad time,’ urged old Joe. 

* Let him tak’ his own time, Joseph,’ said the mother staunchly. 
‘When he’s tired o’ the husks o’ the Prodigal, he’ll come back 
again. But I fear he'll sup sorrow by spoonfuls i’ the way.’ 

She left the room, and old Joe, with a troubled face, set tobacco 
and a glass of whisky before his brother. The pair sat in gloomy 
silence for a while when a knock came to the door. Old Joe 
answered this summons. 

‘ Who’s theer ?’ he asked. 

‘Well,’ said a voice from the dark outside, ‘as fur as my 
apinium go’s, it’s a young feller o’ the name o’ Bowker.’ 

‘Come in, William,’ said old Joe in a shaky voice. ‘ What be 
you come for ?’ 

‘Why, your son’s at the Dudley Arms,’ said Mr. Bowker enter- 
ing the kitchen, ‘an’ he’s sent me up here t’ ax for his box. He’s 
a-gooin’ in to Brummagem to-night, he says, an’ on to London i’ 
the mornin’.’ 

‘Goo an’ say a word to him, George,’ said the father. ‘ Do’t let 
the lad go further *n Brummagem. Mak’ him send word to you 
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wheer he is, when he gets theer, an’ we'll tek care on him. But, 
George, don’t go to let him know as I ain’t angry wi’ him. Mind 
that. Do it all as if it was comin’ from yourself like. D’ye 
see ?’ 

‘I see,’ said Brother George. Could anything have been 
designed to play better into the hands of a respectable man who 
desired to secure an advantage and was afraid of acrime? He 
would not in this case have even the shadow of a lie upon his 
conscience. All that was to be done was to tell the truth, and 
obey instructions—in breaking them. Mrs. Bushell, without an 
apology, was implacable, and her husband wished to have it sup- 
posed that he also was very angry. George knew very well that 
his nephew would tender no apology just then, and began to look 
complacently on the promise of the future. 

Young Joe sat moody and alone in the smoke-room of the 
Dudley Arms, awaiting the return of his emissary, when Uncle 
George entered, and with a solemn aspect took a seat before 
him. 

‘ This is a bad job, Joe-ziph,’ said he, shaking his head. ‘I’ve 
heerd all about it from your mother and father. I don’t say as 
you was in the wrong, not to say altogether, but you know as it 
was a dreadful thing to do—a dreadfulthing. But look thee here, 
my lad,’ he continued, with a wooden assumption of geniality 
which went, howsoever unreal it might be, clean to the lad’s sore 
heart, ‘blood’s thicker than water, an’ when all’s said an’ done 
you’re my nevew and I’m your uncle. Now, what d’ye mean to do? 
They’m hard on you at home, fearful hard.’ 

‘I shall go out and face the world,’ said young Joe. ‘I’m not 
afraid |’ ” 

‘Of course you ain’t, a fine-built young fellow like you! It 
ain’t likely as you would be. But look here, my lad—you can’t 
face the world on nothing. Can you, now?’ 

‘I have something to begin with,’ said Joe in answer. ‘I am 
not altogether without money. And then, I have a little owing 
to me,’ 

‘Ah, dear me. Well. I can see as you're just as hot-foot as 
your father and mother! But, come now, wheer do you think o’ 
goin’ to!’ 

‘I'd go to America,’ said young Joe, ‘if I only had the 
chance.’ 

‘Merriky?’ echoed Uncle George. ‘ It’s a long way there.’ 

‘ The longer the better,’ said Joe bitterly. 

‘No, no, Joseph,’ said Uncle George. ‘Don’t say that. But 
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if you’re bent on it, why, I——. No, no, Joseph, don’t think on 
it.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Joe, ‘Tl doit. Ill do it if I work my passage 
out. There’s room for a man to move in, in America.’ 

‘Don’t you talk nonsense,’ said Uncle George. 

‘By Jove!’ quoth young Joe, rising, and feeling already the 
glow of a successful explorer, ‘ Y1l show you whether or not I’m 
talking nonsense. I tell you, sir, I'll do it, and I will.’ 

‘Pooh!’ said Uncle George; ‘you ain’t going to work your 
passage out. Not while you’ve got a uncle as can put his hand in 
his pocket to help you. No, no, Joseph.’ 

‘You’re very kind, uncle,’ said Joe, ‘but I can’t accept any 
help from you.’ And he wondered ‘why did I never see what a 
good fellow Uncle George is until now?’ 

‘Wait here a bit,’ said the benevolent uncle, and with that 
arose, and left the room with stagey stealth. When he returned, 
he bore with him a sheet of letter-paper and an inkstand. He 
sat down in silence, and wrote in a slow and laboured manner. 
Then he produced a pocket-book, from which, after an intricate 
search, he drewa crumpled receipt-stamp. Gazing hard at Joe, he 
moistened this with his tongue, affixed it to the paper, and then, 
squaring his elbows, he set his head down sideways to the table, 
and laboriously signed the document. Joe watched him, not 
knowing what all this might mean, until the sheet, carefully dried 
before the fire, was placed in his own hands. He read it with a 
swift moistening of the eyes, less at the gift than at the kindness 
which dictated it. 

‘Thank you, uncle,’ said young Joe. ‘God bless you for your 
goodness. You are the only friend I have.’ 

‘If they knowed,’ said his only friend truthfully, ‘as I’d helped 
you i’ this way, they’d never forgive me. But wherever you goo, 
Joseph, remember as you’ve got a friend in me. Allays write to 
me, my lad; allays write to me.’ 

Therewith the benevolent uncle squeezed his nephew’s hand 
and left him. Young Joe sat with his elbows on the table, and 
looked with new-born affection and gratitude after him. Why had 
he never understood Uncle George until now? 

‘A dear good fellow!’ he said aloud in his enthusiasm ; ‘a most 
kindly, generous fellow !’ 

And with tears of gratitude hot in his eyes, he folded up his 
uncle’s cheque fora hundred pounds. 


(To be continued.) 


Dees Writing Pay? 
THE CONFESSIONS OF AN AUTHOR, 


I. 


For more than twenty years I have been an industrious littéra- 
teur—I may add, of all-work—labouring in all the departments. At 
the same time, this work has not been what is called ‘ hard,’ such as 
that ofa barrister in good practice, but of a rapid concentrated kind. 
The result is that I have succeeded in earning by my brains a 
sum that I fancy may surprise my readers, though I delay naming 
it until I have communicated my little experiences. These, I 
hope, will be a useful contribution to the question as to whether 
writing is a profitable profession. Perhaps I had better say at 
once, by way of piquing and inflaming my readers with a noble 
competition, that these profits are not far from fifteen thousand 
pounds—a very respectable sum. For the greater portion of the 
time I have kept a sort of Fee-Book, so that it is no speculative 
appraisement. During half the period alluded to I followed 
the profession of the Bar; and it may be said that this word 
‘following’ is well chosen, for it entailed daily attendance for 
a number of hours: and if the profession did not follow me as well 
as I followed it, it brought in certain returns, and engrossed a 
large share of my attention. Yet I contrived gaily and with a 
light heart to woo and win the more engaging sister, who 
eventually rewarded in me the way described. Fifteen thousand 
pounds is fair return for the off-hand, rattling, and somewhat care- 
less attention bestowed. 

Yet I am not in the first rank—nor in the second—I might 
modestly put myself in the third; though some might reasonably 
dispute with me even this unpresuming place. What have I done? 
what is my ‘literary baggage’? is naturally the next question. 
An ingenious Dryasdust took the trouble not long since to 
ascertain the real author, or find who was the recipient, of some 
letters of a well-known personage. This he discovered by following 
out certain allusions in the text, hunting through newspapers of 
the day—arriving by an almost exhaustive process at its solu- 
tion. It was a surprise to one who fancied he was wrapped up 
close in his anonymous ulster, defiant of receguition. I run, 
therefore, the same risk of detection if I confess that this same 
‘baggage’ consists of great biographical chests—‘ heavy, perhaps 
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massive’; light serial portmanteaux, or novels and _ tales, 
three-; two-and one-, volume ; hat-boxes, bags, Gladstone ‘ collaps- 
ing,’ and some collapsed, in the form of volumes of essays, short 
stories, disquisitions, criticisms, &c. I have written plays that 
have succeeded and plays that have failed, and have been paid 
sufficiently in both categories. Ihave been a dramatic critic. I 
have attended a music-hall opening, and an exhibition of fans, 
as ‘our own reporter.’ [have contributed to an advertising paper 
which was left gratuitously at all doors,—and which dealt with 
its contributors on the same principle. I have gone specially to 
the Continent for one of the leading journals, a daily paper, and I 
have written for almost every magazine that has been born, died, 
or exists. I have written on painting, music, buildings, decora- 
tive art, dress, the classics, history, travels, my own life, the 
lives of other people, dancing, &c. In short, like Swift and his 
broomstick, I could write decently and respectably on any 
subject ‘ briefed’ to me. 

It will be said, however, that this confession is, as it were, 
hors concours, and of no value asa contribution to the question, as 
a person with these Crichton-like gifts and this general versatility 
gains money as a matter of course. Notatall. It is the gaining 
of money that has brought me or stimulated these gifts, rather 
than the gifts have brought the money. This may seem para- 
doxical, but if I might liken myself to so great and successful a 
personage, it is exactly akin to the progress of the great Mr. 
William Whiteley—who added to his departments, now a grocery, 
now a butchery, now coals, &c., according as the demand on him 
came. My wares I would not, of course, pretend to be of the same 
quality as his, be they excellent or the reverse; but the ana- 
logy holds. I did all these things and do them still, though we 
all now feel, like other entrepreneurs, the pressure of the times. 

The stock-in-trade for all this is, of course, first a general taste 
for literature, and a familiarity with all the blind alleys, ‘ wynds,’ 
crannies, and passages, which are invaluable in furnishing subjects 
for essays. This is all amusing reading to the person with the 
proper taste, and you can go on for ever emptying the stuff out of 
the old clumsy demijohn iato nice modern flasks. There are in- 
numerable forgotten personages and episodes which can be treated, 
and become new and interesting in the treatment. This is all 
acquired. So, too, is style—that ready, lively, and superficial style 
-—though it takes a long time. But I had better begin at the 
beginning, and tell ‘ from the egg’ how I became a writer. 

This style, then, with a certain dramatic way of putting things 
so as to present a picture without the formal lines of a picture, 
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and one which shall interest, I unconsciously secured very early 
and with little trouble. On leaving a great school for which I 
had an extraordinary affection, and where I had spent some happy 
and even romantic days, I fell into the habit of trying to re- 
produce them in writing, recalling the pleasant scenes in as vivid 
a way asI could. As this was often done, and earnestly done, .and 
with all sincerity, the same scene being described and redescribed 
as often as the humour seized me, there came to be a certain rude 
power and vividness in description which I recognise now when 
turning over the innumerable volumes with their crowded pages 
and minute writing. (What eyes one had then!) Even now the 
figures move, the lights glitter, the pleasant fragrance of the 
past exhales. Anyone who saw this huge mass of MS., and the 
mass of description, characters, dialogues, and incidents therein 
contained, would admit that here was an advantage in the way of 
training of no inconsiderable kind. Presently, of course, came the 
early contribution to the local paper, and the delight of seeing it 
in the local paper’s type; the only form of recognition, too, known 
to the local paper. All writers agree in the special and unique 
sweetness of this apparition; and, indeed, I have heard writers of 
great mark, hackneyed at their work, confess that to the last the 
arrival of a proof-sheet and the sight of one’s own thoughts in 
virgin array of type never cloyed, and produced a peculiar 
emotion of pleasure. I confess I always feel this charm; I love 
the peculiar smell—some would use a worse word—of a printing- 
office. So far, there was no advance. All the world has written 
in private records and in local papers, to say nothing of the 
privately (and expensively) printed volume of poems. But in my 
case, as indeed in most other cases, it is the first difficult step 
that costs, and that makes or mars. Just as in mastering skating 
evolutions; until you have fearlessly thrown yourself on the 
outside edge, nothing can be done or ever will be done. I re- 
collect sending to the amiable and worthy Leitch Ritchie, for 
‘Chambers’ Journal,’ the first serious contribution—a little story 
which accidentally had merits for success; it was legible, short, 
and dramatic. I have no doubt, too, some accident determined 
its reception, akin to the turn of a card; it might have been 
tossed aside or returned with thanks. A grave letter of approval 
was returned, and two pounds ten. 

I fear that often nowadays the advantage of having his con- 
tributions read for approval is lost to the beginner, as the packets 
sent in are so overwhelming in their number. Two or three other 
papers were accepted—I could have poured them in or out as by 
machinery’; but then began checks—not for cash, but ‘ unsuit- 
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able,’ ‘no space,’ ‘so much in type ’—which conveyed the first 
lesson in writing profitably, that you must not merely not put all 
your eggs in one basket, but must have about as many baskets as 
eggs. What will not suit one will suit another; what there is not 
room for in one there will be room for in another; as a man with 
many daughters offers his fairest to a man of means and position, 
and gives his ugliest with money to a man of good will though 
obscure. So I now cast about for new channels, and tried and 
tried till I was heartsick and angry, meeting for my investment in 
paper and postage-stamps, certainly, large returns. I very soon 
saw that this system would not do, and that one might go on post- 
ing contributions for the term of one’s natural life without result, 
save the restoration of the composition—about as disagreeable as 
the news of itsloss. A total reversal of this policy, and a brilliant 
cowp in quite a new direction was rewarded with success, and set 
me on the road to fortune. 


II. 


THERE was at this time a well-known littératewr, a critic and 
writer of authority and Johnsonian prestige, who was engaged 
upon a most important work, the very materials for which had 


cost him, I believe, very large sums of money. I was at the time 
much interested in him and his subject ; and as I lived in the city 
where his hero had flourished, I set to work to collect matter that 
would be useful to him. In particular, I nearly blinded myself 
in deciphering some ‘ marginalia,’ as they are called, in some huge 
folios preserved in an old library, made neat water-colour sketches 
of localities, collected traditions, and, in short, made myself ex- 
ceedingly useful, and earned his grateful acknowledgment. That 
was the beginning of a long friendship. At that time the no less 
amiablethan gifted Dickens was flourishing in the height of his 
popularity, and directing his ‘Household Words’ with great 
success. To be a writer in that journal, and associated with so 
great a master, was in itself an enormous advantage, which 
writers in other periodicals were devoid of. I ventured to pre- 
sume on the grateful feelings of my new friend in this useful 
direction. Previously I had, indeed, essayed an entrance to the 
Wellington Street Paradise, but had been firmly but courteously 
~epulsed by that Peri-at the gate, the late Mr. W. H. Wills, who 
ceturned rejected contributions with a lithographed circular in 
which the contributors were assured that their efforts had been 
read and weighed, as was the custom of the office. This may have 
been a good-natured exaggeration for reading an extract or 
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glancing at the whole; but the daily post brought pounds of such 
matters which no staff could have grappled with. It was long, 
however, a tradition of the place how my patron strode in one 
morning, and, laying down the document, required that it should 
‘be seen to at once ; set upin type, and dealt with.’ He was aman 
not to be trifled with. Within a fortnight it appeared. It was a 
not undramatic tale, in the vein of Mr. Wilkie Collins, then in 
high fashion. I had been again lucky in the subject and treatment ; 
it was short and telling. I was asked at once to supply something 
of the kind for the Christmas Number. On that hint I set to 
work, and from that moment to the present have never ceased to 
work for that pleasant journal, my connection with which, under 
the régime of father and son, has always been agreeable and 
satisfactory. The word ‘satisfactory’ recalls me to the point of 
this paper, for it represents many thousand pounds, as the ledgers 
of ‘ Household Words’ and ‘ All the Year Round’ can tell. 

The moral, also, is, that other agency besides literary merit 
is essential in earning money ; there must be knowledge of men 
and things. I do not believe in the assiduous showering-in of 
papers. One might ply this method for a whole life, with, of 
course, the chance that a stray paper on some timely and season- 
able subject might arrest the editor’s eye and gain adoption. 
There must be some contrived personal relation between the con- 
tracting parties, otherwise there is no more interest in you than in 
the MS. itself. You are one of many bundles of MS., always an 
object of repulsion, to be put aside or held over as long as possible, 
like thé poor patients at a doctor’s. Hence the indifferent chance 
of the tribe of governesses, clergymen’s wives and daughters, 
clerks and others, who write from provincial towns, who are made 
sick all the year round with deferred hope, and whose produc- 
tions, ‘declined with thanks,’ are sent back as a sort of favour. 
Hence, too, some courageous fellows who have come to London to 
push their way personally, like Johnson and others, have shown 
more wisdom and policy than they have obtained credit for. 
I have known not a few to succeed, not by their literary merit, which 
was indifferent, but by the art of making themselves useful and 
necessary, and of doing some little job, which a bare chance threw 
in their way, in a style that they made specially satisfactory. In 
short, friends and connections is the basis. 

Once established at ‘ Household Words,’ I found that the mere 
connection with that journal was a passport to other magazines, 
For the first year my returns were, I think, some fourteen to 
fifteen pounds. The next year they rose to sixty or seventy; the 
next, the amount grew into hundreds. As to the paper itself, J 
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saw that what was required was originality of subject, something 
fresh and taking. I gave great thought to the selection of what 
would be desirable. This is really in itself an art, and one of the 
highest importance ; for if it be found that you are sending in 
what is unsuitable, your credit sinks, and your—at last—really 
suitable article may share the fate of others. Where, too, the con- 
tributor is to be depended on, his paper often goes unread to the 
printers to be ‘set up.’ Nothing used to be pleasanter than the 
visit to the office to ‘settle subjects’ with the editor. 

But to show how pleasant profit and pleasure may be combined 
in this most agreeable of all professions, I will note one ‘ depart- 
ment’ which I have exploited systematically to my own great 
enjoyment, and I hope to the satisfaction of others concerned. 
I have travelled a great deal, but never at my own cost : rather, to 
exceeding profit. I will give some special instances. I spent a 
week in Holland, and wrote twelve papers on the country for a 
journal, for which I received forty pounds—the net profit being 
thirty. I went specially to Rome at an interesting period, wrote 
observations on men and manners in a series of twenty papers, 
for which I received sixty pounds, They were published ina 
volume for which I received seventy—leaving a net profit, after 
expenses, of eighty pounds. I have never made an expedition to 
France, Belgium, Irciand, anywhere, without turning it into cash. 
Nay, I have never been anywhere or seen anything important 
without making it take this agreeable shape of profit. During 
the French war, when the Germans were advancing on Paris, 
I was eager to put this favourite principle in action. But special 
writers and correspondents were abundant, and everyone was well 
supplied ; so the chance of seeing anything as a commissioned writer 
was desperate. However, afriendly editor in conversation was excited 
by the prospect of a vivid sketch of the unhappy city on the eve 
of a siege, and offered to ‘ stand’ all railway expenses to the scene 
of action, as well as the usual charge for an article. I look back 
to that hurried and dramatic expedition with infinite pleasure. 
There is something flattering to the amour-propre in being thus 
despatched at the cost of others. Another hurried expedition of 
the kind not only forms a delightful recollection, but illustrates 
what I said of the necessity of a certain judgment and nice sense 
of what is ‘the psychological moment’ for success in writing. 
If any ordinary writer of position were to offer himself as special 
correspondent to any of the greater daily journals, his services 
would, to a certainty, be declined, on the ground that their own 
staff was sufficient. Yet on one occasion I was lucky enough to 
enter the charmed circle, simply owing to a happy combination and 
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prompt seizure of the ‘ psychological moment.’ It was a few days 
after Christmas-day, in the year of the suppression of the gaming- 
houses in Germany. It occurred to me that it would be interest- 
ing to record the dying struggle of these institutions. I wondered, 
would there be any chronicle thereof in the great papers? I 
resolved to address two leading ones with the suggestion of the 
subject. One took no notice; from the other came a hurried 
despatch acceding to the idea, and fixing an almost midnight inter- 
view. The thought even now gives me pleasure. There was 
no time to be lost. I started, travelling all night, telegraphed 
from the scene a regular ‘ correspondent’ despatch, hurried back, 
got to town that night, and sat down to write a couple of ‘cols’. 
which appeared next morning—the whole accomplished within 
sixty to seventy hours. I received a most handsome honoraire 
for what was only a pleasure trip. 


III. 


But now came the idea of a larger and more profitable exten- 
sion—the novel—which the success of Miss Braddon may be 
said to have opened up for the inferior and average writer. Fif- 
teen or twenty years ago, the various topics of character and 


incident—the wicked woman of ‘sensation,’ the hulking muscular 
man of unbridled passions, and the female with steel eyes, cold 
heart, and yellow hair—were novelties, and people loved to 
hear as much as possible about them, and from any description 
of writer. These are now all hackneyed and ‘used up.’ The 
delineation of characters of the ‘ Jane Eyre’ model was in fashion. 
Good prices were paid, and it was actually stated that, through 
the system of the libraries, and owing to the voracious greed 
of readers, any story in three volumes, by any writer, was certain 
to ‘ do7—to return even some meagre remuneration to its writer. 
Thus inspired, I determined to set my skiff afloat on the already 
crowded stream. A friend who was directing a magazine that 
enjoyed a gasping asthmatic sort of existence, furnished an open- 
ing, and allowed me to ‘run’ this first immature effort through 
his pages. The remuneration was fixed at, I think, five-and- 
twenty or thirty pounds. The production was issued in two 
volumes by a firm which, awkwardly enough, was at the moment 
in the agonies of death, and the child perished with the mother 
that brought it forth. But the late Mr. Bentley, to whom it was 
sent as a specimen of the author’s powers, here interposed with an 
act which seems to belong to the romance of publishing, and, with 
an intrepidity now unfamiliar to the Row, said, ‘ Write me a novel 
U 
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in three volumes as good, and I will give you one hundred and 
fifty pounds.’ Trumpet-tongued words indeed, which I fear 
neither Smith nor Jones nor clergyman’s daughter are ever likely 
to hear again. I complied with ajocundalacrity. First, the work 
went through my friendly editor’s journal, by which some thirty 
pounds adhered to it; then it came forth from Burlington Street 
with a fictitious name attached to it. It was a success, and passed 
through two editions. With these credentials I applied to my 
editor of Wellington Street ; he, having read my successful venture, 
gave me an order for a story, at what seemed the munificent 
remuneration of FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS !—this, too, without having 
seen a line of the story, and with the further handsome treatment 
of accepting merely a few chapters in hand as a sufficient instal- 
ment with which to start. But, indeed, to the records of the gene- 
rosity and confidence of the ‘chief,’ as we would call him, there 
was no end. Nothing, too, was more delightful than his hearty 
relish and appreciation of anything to be approved—though 
the chief merit of most of these productions was that they were 
ingeniously successful imitations of his own manner. All that 
laboured—if it can be called labour—under such auspices, 
‘G.A.S.,’ Yates, Moy Thomas, Halliday ( defunct now), Dutton 
Cook, Hollingshead, and myself (most industrious of all, and 
perhaps making his bow oftenest), can or could tell the same story. 
For this journal I have written no fewer than seven novels, which 
collectively have brought me in close upon two thousand pounds; 
and I have altogether written some fifteen stories, each contrived 
‘a double debt to pay,’ and each of which has first passed through 
the periodical press, before appearance in its orthodox coat of 
three or two volumes. The total receipts from this source have 
been about three thousand pounds. Many of the stories have 
gone through two editions, one through four, and several enjoy a 
steady annual sale—their titles being familiar enough at the rail- 
way book-stalls. 

This, however, would have been but a poor result spread over so 
many years. So the next golden or profitable rule of the system 
soon suggested itself, viz., while you kept the literary fire all ablast 
and crackling, to have a number of irons heating in it. And I 
not only had a number of irons—I once drove three novels abreast 
—but a number of fires. Whether, as the wit said, your writings 
should go where your irons are, is another important question, 
and might dispense with discussion of the matter at all. But this 
‘ versatility ’ not only furnishes relief, but, as a source of profit, is 
invaluable. I accordingly very soon had broken new ground 
with my literary ‘ pick,’ and started writing the lives of important 
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personages, neglected unaccountably till I took them in hand. 
I am ashamed when I think of the free-and-easy mode in which I 
selected these great men for resurrection purposes; but I am bound 
to own that there was some art and nice judgment in the choice. 
One—the most successful of the series—was suggested by the pub- 
lisher, taken in hand that night, and completed— polished off,’ 
the irreverent would say—in three months. It was disposed of 
—they were always respectable, portly, square-looking things, two 
vols. octavo—to the tune of eight hundred copies at thirty shil- 
lings. In this department I wrote much; for four of such monu- 
ments I received seven hundred pounds; most of them, however, 
having also paid the double debt before alluded to. Again, another 
stroke of the pick, and I became ‘an editor’ of works,—a laborious 
and unprofitable duty. I ‘edited’ two masters of English litera- 
ture, but great favourites of mine, for twenty poundsapiece. They 
filled nine large volumes. 

The ‘double debt to pay’ principle is an admirable one, but 
requires art to carry out. A great difficulty, as it might seem at 
first sight, would be the disposal in this wise of the innumerable 
short tales which the diligent writer turns out, much as the diligent 
painter does his pot-boilers. These I used to collect in the old 
palmy days in volumes. But publishers will have nothing to do 
with such miscellanies now. Still I was not daunted, and, after 
issuing a volume, I ventured on the familiar device of collect- 
ing a number of persons on a journey and making them tell 
stories. Even now, I am not aw bout, and have another and 
more original device on my banner, namely, writing each short 
story in such a way that it shall be complete and yet form part 
of a whole—like the shield platform formed by Rienzi’s soldiers 
in the late representation of the opera. Each is carefully written 
in the same character, and forms an episode in his experience. 
Thus the casual reader is gratified while I am equally so. 

These various productions fill from sixty to seventy volumes of 
the official form; while the scattered papers, if brought together, 
would raise the tale to nearly one hundred. The material with 
which the literary baggage is packed is gathered from the sources 
I before mentioned, namely, ‘ curious’ reading in all directions: 
but the chief supply is drawn from myself. It is not too much to 
say that every incident of my life, such as it is—feelings, thoughts, 
loves, sights, characters—has been pressed in to do duty, more or 
less coloured and treated, but giving a genuineness and vitality 
which always quickened the pace of the pen. I wrote an account 
of my old favourite school-days for Mr. Dickens, with which he 
was much pleased; these figured duly in several numbers of 
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his journal at a return of some twenty pounds; and, with some 
additions, reappeared as a little volume which enjoyed much 
popularity, and ran through three editions in a few months. For 
this, however, I only received twenty pounds more: but then we 
did not anticipate this success. I may be pardoned for adding that 
the journal ‘ written for gentlemen’ declared that it was superior 
to the popular ‘Tom Brown.’ Still, the outlay in time and com- 
position was far below the sum received, as it amounted to little 
more than that employed in writing letters to friends, or one’s 
journal. 

Mr. James Payn lately started an interesting discussion as to 
the springs from which the novelist was to draw the water—whence 
gather his story, characters, &c. The discussion also gave some 
ingenious suggestions as to story, Kc. My belief is, that no one 
can devise a character: all my own, such as they are, have been 
hints from real life. But I would say that there was great art in 
this process ; a literal copy is worthless and has small effect. In 
my own case, the personages would not recognise themselves. I have 
seen instances where the very speeches and actions of certain 
eccentric persons have been literally set down—without 
humorous results. The art consists in abstracting the peculiar 
phenomena of manner of speech, and devising situations which 
would call them out far more effectively. You see vividly that 
personage in the situation, and, by a sort of inspiration, it supplies 
new language and actions corresponding. It was thus that Mr. 
Dickens ‘ worked out’ Mrs. Gamp, whose oddities had no real 
existence, though he had seen something analogous in the hospital 
nurse. With me, having got my character, the character was 
certain to supply the story ; which is only following the precedent 
of real life, where strange characters really bring about strange 
events. This would take too long to elaborate. I have one 
favourite heroine that figures in six or seven of these stories— 
drawn from one favourite person. In the last of these I drew her 
career as I intended it, and my own as I intended it, bringing the 
two characters together at the close, as is done in all novels; and 
a few months later the same result followed in the case of the 
living personages. 

As to publishers, here is the result of my experience. From 
the nobility of the Row—with one exception—came invariably the 
most hungry, meagre, and shabby offers. The two most eminent, 
perhaps, have invariably preferred that arrangement of ‘sharing,’ 
or ‘ half-profits,’ which consists in tending the author the shells, 
while the firm in question swallows the oyster. ‘Fraudulent’ 
might seem a harsh word for such arrangements, but anything 
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analogous—if presented to a court of law—would probably be so 
stigmatised. I have had two transactions of the ‘sharing’ kind, and 
these in early salad days; the first was with an eminent firm who 
had taken two of my works; one a novel for which they had given 
a large price, the other a big biographical work on ‘ sharing’ terms. 
The latter seemed to be going off briskly, and a member of the 
firm informed me once, rubbing his hands pleasantly, that ‘there 
was money for me at the office.’ Not wishing to display a mean 
greed, I did not, as I ought to have done, repair at once to the 
office for the money, but let the matter stand over. Meanwhile, the 
firm discovered later that the novel had not been going so briskly. 
They took fright, and when the account of the biography came in, 
the ‘money at the office’ had disappeared ; and, strange to say, 
there was a loss. By an arrangement, however, connected with 
the copies on hand, I succeeded in extracting forty pounds. 
Authors should never forget the testimony given in court as to the 
liberality of an eminent firm whom I have heard styled ‘ the 
Mecenas of authors,’ who presented an unfortunate mad clergyman 
with a five-pound note for his substantial biography of a bishop. 
I have heard of an eminent firm disposing of 1,200 copies of a 
bulky work, and bringing in the author their debtor by five or ten 
pounds. The other personal transaction of the kind was with 
the worthy publisher of Catherine Street, an old friend and 
encourager, who honestly and faithfully divided the profits, and 
on a not very successful work handed me some eighty pounds as 
my share. I may add, that, with this excellent man—and we have 
had innumerable transactions—I have never had a scrap of 
writing in the shape of an agreement. His word and my word 
were sufficient. At the same time, it must be borne in mind that 
a publisher is entitled to charge you all things as they would be 
charged to a non-publisher. Owing to his position and responsi- 
bilities, he obtains with his printing, paper, and advertisements, 
discounts and other advantages. 

All through this life nothing disagreeable has occurred to me 
and no unhandsome treatment has been encountered, save in 
perhaps two or three instances. I have always met with the 
most scrupulous honesty in settlements ; and only in the case of 
one or two obscure journals have I been ‘done.’ I have met with 
but one instance of ungenerous behaviour from ‘ brethren of the 
craft,’ and this was not long ago. 

As a curious bizarre instance of pleasant profit indirectly 
arising from this ‘ periodical’ writing, and of somewhat skilful ex- 
ploitation, I must record the following. For one of the great 
weekly illustrated papers, enjoying a circulation of, I believe, 
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300,000 copies, and going over all the world (what an advertise- 
ment for a writer’s name!) I had contributed a short Christ- 
mas story. This, as usual, was a transcript of personal feeling, 
written under the shadow of painful events. It turned on some 
brilliant, dazzling ball at which a man, after some great sorrow, 
was looking on, listening to one of those rapturous and dramatic 
waltzes, alternations of sadness and wild hilarity, which Waldteufel 
and other composers of his school have the art of writing. In 
these strains he seems to catch hints and snatches of his own life. 
It becomes like a wild dream. In the process, the waltz itself 
is described dramatically with all its fitful turns; in short, it was 
a little feat of word-painting. The story itself was entitled 
‘The Last Valse.’ After an interval, letters began to reach the 
editor asking—where was this most significant waltz, to which a 
gentleman had been listening, to be obtained? Another letter 
followed from an eminent publisher, saying that, if such were in 
existence, he would be happy to bring it out: what terms would 
be asked? Being of a musical turn, and having dabbled a good 
deal in amateur ‘ composition,’ as such is by courtesy styled, I set to 
work, and, with some professional aid, and a taking air which a 
member of my own family furnished, a set of waltzes was con- 
structed. The result was what I may proudly call the ‘ well- 
known and familiar ‘Geliebt und Verloren,’ ‘Loved and Lost’ 
Waltzes, played everywhere, on bands military, orchestral, and 
‘German, by organs and hurdy-gurdies, made into songs and 
‘facile arrangements’; in short, the valse of its day. At the 
last computation, 60,000 copies had been disposed of; and the 
copyright in the unexhausted and future sale was lately disposed 
of, I believe, for a sum of two hundred pounds. I had a fair share in 
some of this good fortune in the price of the next waltz, but not, 
of course, in proportion. Was not this an agreeable result from a 
short newspaper story—as flattering, too, as it was agreeable? For 
the story itself I received the sum of forty pounds. It was but a 
few columns long. I well remember the pleasure the commission 
gave me. It was to be done under pressure, as the time was short 
and presses were waiting. Things are written far better under such 
circumstances; there is more inspiration and ‘go.’ From the various 
illustrated journals and magazines a woodcut often arrives, repre- 
senting a young lady at a fancy ball, two children ona ghostly 
staircase, or something of the kind, with a request that I would 
illustrate them, instead of their illustrating me, by a story. This 
often taxes one’s ingenuity sorely, as it will not do merely to bring 
in the scene in question, but it must be made of the essence of the 
story. This, however, is what is called ‘ knack.’ 
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Thus omnivorous, it may be assumed that the stage was not 
likely to be overlooked. Asa lesson in perseverance, it deserves 
to be noted that I was fifteen years struggling to find entrance to 
that carefully walled-up preserve. Once, after years of effort, I 
succeeded in getting a piece accepted, but the manager collapsed, 
as it is called, and I had to begin again. For my first farce I 
obtained ten pounds; for my second, twenty; and for my grand 
drama, in which I had worked with a partner, one hundred pounds. 
I hope, however, to do considerably more in this direction. 

Two guineas, I should say, would comprise all my receipts in 
the direction of verse-making. Distinctly, I fear much is not to 
be done in this direction. Yet I console myself with the thought 
that many who have published volumes of poems have not made 
even this small sum. 

In addition to this pleasant and profitable life, there are many 
incidental advantages. Your moderately successful author is often 
asked, as I am, to sit for his photograph for some ‘ series,’ and is 
of course never charged for it. In nine cases out of ten, an 
application to any of the London managers secures you a gratui- 
tous stall, For years I have been a constant playgoer on these 
easy terms. So that now, when on a rare occasion I have to pay 
for a stall, it seems to border on a cruel imposition, as though the 
money had been taken from me unfairly. Such is the force of 
habit. 

A great mistake in the diplomacy of authors is to be too 
grasping. Men cannot resist a present advantage in hand, and so 
sacrifice what is in the bush. One work of mine—a truly mon- 
strous one for its carelessness—failed utterly—the only one that 
met such a fate. I was to have sixty pounds; the publisher was 
in despair and disgusted, but I held his signedagreement. I nobly 
forbore, and tore my bond. But mark; when that was long for- 
gotten, I repaired to him with another work. He was good enough 
to say that I had behaved so handsomely, that he was ready to 
treat on satisfactory terms for the new work. So, I did not lose 

on the whole: nor did he. 

Publishers do not relish being ‘ bested.’ As to ‘corrections’ I 
could tell a curious thing. I am the author of a work in two 
volumes, numbering in all over a thousand pages, the corrections 
for which cost about as much as the original setting up in type! 
The sums were, I think, one hundred and forty and one hundred and 
fifty pounds. Yet the generous publisher, before paying what he 
had covenanted to pay, said he thought it right to put it to me 

whether this style of ‘ correcting’ was not excessive. He good- 
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naturedly mulcted me only forty pounds, as my legitimate share 
of the cost. 

As for my essays, sketches, descriptions, they are simply innu- 
merable. It is agreeable work, and so lightly done. You covet 
something, or are extravagant to the tune of five pounds. You 
sit down for a morning (having found a subject in your last 
walk), and the debt is paid. Indeed, during these walks, it is 
wonderful how agreeably profit for mind and purse can be made. 
Being ever of an artistic turn, I began, some time ago, to work 
out, as I walked along, principles of criticism as applied to 
the buildings, houses, &c., in the streets, and soon elaborated a 
pleasant series. Extending this idea, I began to think how many 
unnoticed curious things there were in the London streets, old 
houses, doorways, &c.; and this I am now working out in a more 
elaborate series still. All this and more goes on with the greater 
labours, and used to represent with me from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred pounds a year,—now not nearly so much. I put the 
sums from this source at about four thousand pounds. Adding all 
up, I should fix my total earnings at about fourteen thousand 
pounds, of which I retain, alas! but fifteen hundred duly and 
securely invested. 

On these results, can writing be called a crutch or a walking- 
stick? It must be remembered, however, that I really used it as 
the walking-stick, having originally a small income of my own, 
and for the last ten years a large one. 
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‘Kigged with ‘Curses Dark.’ 


She can o’ercast the night and cloud the moon, 
And mak’ the deils obedient to her crune.—Gentle Shepherd. 


On a cold October afternoon many years ago, two women were 
sitting in a cottage which looked on the small harbour of St. 
Aidan’s. One, a remarkably pretty but pale and delicate-looking 
girl of eighteen, was gazing intently on the sea; the other, her 
aged grandmother, was spinning, or rather was sitting by her 
spinning-wheel, but she was doing no work, and it was easy to 
see that the minds of both were so full of some one subject of 
absorbing interest that everything else was as nothing to it. Within 
the house all was dull; without it all was cheerless to the last 
degree of cheerlessness. An east wind was making itself felt, as 
it so frequently does in the north, by wiping out all colour from 
the landscape. The sky was leaden, the sea inky, every trace of 
green was expunged from leaf and shrub and herbage, and in its 
place the eye rested only on dull and dirty sandy-greys. The wind 
was blowing briskly, and-driving before it along the surface of the 
road long swirling wreaths of dust, or making them dance over 
the bare tracts of ground where the life of all vegetation had 
long ago been stamped out by the children of St. Aidan’s, who 
made their nursery out-of-doors. St. Aidan’s was not a large 
place. Two or three rows of red-brick, red-tiled houses were 
huddled together on the side of the steep hills which closed in the 
bay and harbour. These houses were for the most part occupied 
by a patient and much-enduring race of fishermen, but during 
the herring season they were crowded by other fishermen, who 
came from almost every sea-port from John O’Groat’s house to 
the Land's End, to struggle to possess themselves of some portion 
of this harvest of the sea. A fine and cheerful sight it often was to 
see the boats sail in with their silvery loads, and then to watch the 
bustle of unloading and packing. But to-day no boats were there 
—nor was there any sign of life or movement anywhere. How 
dreary the sea looked! For miles and miles there was no other 
motion on its surface than an unbroken series of harsh wrinkles. 
The girl inside the cottage was looking fixedly at this, with eyes 
smarting and heavy with much weeping. Her heart, too, was as 
heavy as lead. It is doubtful whether the sternness and harsh- 
ness of all she saw outside added to the pain which she was 
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already feeling. It may have done so, for she sighed and shivered, 
and, for the first time for two hours and more, turned her eyes into 
the room where she was sitting. If during this time she had 
ever thought of her grandmother at all, she had believed her to be 
entirely occupied with her spinning—she had never missed the 
sound of the wheel—now, when she turned away from the pitiless 
sea to seek a respite from its tormenting power, her eyes met those 
of the old woman fixed on her with a gaze so earnest that they 
seemed to be trying to look down to the very bottom of her heart, 
in search of an answer to the question they were most unmis- 
takably putting. The girl had not known that the old woman 
was looking at her, or she would not have fled from the sight of 
the sea to encounter one more distressful still. Now she could 
not take her eyes away from those which were watching her so 
narrowly. They fascinated her by their imploring eagerness; they 
held her by their intensity. They were putting a question which 
would shortly be put plainly in words, and when that time came, 
Pheebe well knew that her grandmother would not stir from the 
place where she was until she got an answer, even if she had to 
wait for it for hours. By a great effort, she detached her eyes 
from her grandmother’s, to the extent of escaping from their direct 
gaze. She looked at the face, so puckered with age, with the veins 
so prominent and the strange spots of purply-violet colour so often 
seen in the faces of old people. Her grandmother’s aspect was 
strong and commanding, her eye hawk-like, her mouth, nose, and 
chin were all handsome and well formed, her hair was white as 
snow. She wore a large frilled cap tied down by a broad black 
ribbon, a neat shepherd’s plaid shawl over her shoulders, a scanty 
brown merino dress and a spotlessly clean apron. But she looked 
so severe—so unloving! and last week she had never spoken to 
the anxious girl who was watching her, without calling her ‘my 
bonnie birdie,’ or ‘my sweet lamb;’ and last week, if she had been 
idle herself, or had seen Phebe idle, she would have thought, 
‘The Lord had a good right to take and clash the roof of her 
cottage in with one of His big thunderbolts, just for a punish- 
ment for such laziness!’ and now she had been sitting for more 
than an hour doing nothing but watch Phebe looking out of the 
window, and Pheebe herself had been doing that for two hours, un- 
disturbed by one word of reproof. 

The grandmother still kept silence. The strain on the girl 
became too great, and at last she looked in the old woman’s face 
with a helpless entreaty for pity. 

‘ Well, girl?’ said the grandmother sternly. 

‘ Nay, there’s no well about it!’ said Phoebe, beginning to ery. 
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‘ Now, dinnot thou waste no time in foolishness!’ cried the 
grandmother. ‘ Let me know, once for all, does that man mean to 
wed thee, or not ? just answer that.’ 

Sobs and tears came faster and faster. * He—tellt me he 
would—he always tellt me so; he promised me—he did indeed.’ 

‘And he knows what he has brought thee to?’ 

Pheebe bent her head. 

‘Hanging thy head down is no answer! Hast thou tellt him 
thou’s ?’ 

‘Ive tellt him ivverything! I setten ivverything afore him,’ 
interrupted Phcebe in desperation ; she could not bear to hear her 
shame put in words. 

‘Well?’ again inquired the grandmother. 

The girl was silent, but she was quivering in every nerve. 

The old woman paid no regard to the agony Phoebe was mani- 
festly enduring. She was determined at any cost to have a direct 
answer, and that at once, and continued, ‘He mak’s a doubt 
about marrying of thee, then ?’ 

‘No, he doesn’t !’ cried Phoebe eagerly. ‘He mak’s no doubt 
at all! He will marry me, I know he will!’ 

‘When thy bairn has comed to disgrace thee! When thou is 
nothing but a mock anda bye-word to ivverybody! When thou 
hast killed thy poor auld grandmother that has reared thee, and 
always held her head high, and never had none as wasn’t decent 
folks belonging to her till now, when she’s going to be shamed for 
ivver and ivver by thee and thy wanton bad goings-on! Thou 
thinks he will marry thee then, but I tell thee he won’t !’ 

Phcebe’s head drooped lower and lower —she, too, had her fears ! 

‘It’s now, or nivver!’ repeated the grey-haired woman. 

‘It’s nivver, then!’ said Phoebe, ‘ for he’s going away o’ Thurs- 
day—the fishing’s done.’ 

‘He’s going away! Going away, and leaving thee here to 
bring scorn on a woman who thowt to lie her head low knowing 
none could say no ill of her and her family! Thou’s the first lass 
among us all that has misconduckit hersel’, Thou’s the first as 

has had a love-child to work for and rear, and when the day comes 
that there’s a bairn running about here, and I have to see it and 
hold my tongue wi’ trouble and confusion when folks asks who 
owns it—TI’ll be fit to toss mysel’ ovver t’ cliff—I will indeed ! 
Woman and girl, I have lived here at St. Aidan’s seventy-nine 
year, and nivver a woman-body as could call me kin has ivver hada 
bairn without having a man to take the shame off her! Thou 
may sigh and work on wi’ wringing thy hands as thou likes, but 
it’s true! Thou may cry thy eyes out, but thou’ll not undo what’s 
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done! ‘Thou’s brought my good name and thy own down to the 
very ground; shame on thee, say I! Where is thou going?’ 

Phoebe turned back. She had got up and was on her way to 
the door, possibly with some half-formed desire to hide away this 
sin and disgrace from human ken beneath the water, for as yet no 
one in St. Aidan’s knew of it but her grandmother. 

‘Dost thou know where Dav—nay, I'll none say his name— 
where that deevil is ?’ 

Phoebe could not speak.—She pointed with her hand to a bit of 
rising ground by the sea where her cruel lover and a coastguards- 
man were standing, minutely scanning the signs of the weather. 

‘TI cannot see, girl. But he’s there, is he, the base deceiving 
wretch! Well, if I have to die for it, Pil mak’ a trial for to get 
nigh hand him to speak to him.’ And she, who for years had not 
done more than cross the floor, and that too only by the aid of 
crutches, got up, tried to straighten her feeble rheumatic legs, and 
laid hold of her crutches. 

‘Grandmother! honey, thou munnot go! Thou’ll fall! Thou'll 
kill thysel’! Thou’ll nivver get so far!’ 

The old woman vouchsafed no answer—she struggled slowly 
across the room towards the door. She was pitiably lame and 
infirm, and it was sad to see the effort this cost her. 

‘Besides, there’s a man with him!’ cried Phebe; ‘thou’d 
surely nivver begin speaking about sike a thing as that afore 
another man ?’ 

‘Whisht at once, Phebe!’ cried the grandmother. ‘Thou’s 
the one to blame if there’s disgrace in’t, and not me!’ She 
opened the low door and let in the cold east wind. 

‘But, grandmother, it’s a long step to where he is, and he is 
coming to-night for to say good-bye to me. Just for ten minutes, 
when the clock has gone six.’ Phcebe was driven to confess this, 


rather than see her grandmother go to confront her lover in the 
presence of a stranger. 


‘Where is he coming to ?’ 

‘To the gate down by the end of our back garden. I'll fetch 
him in for to speak to you if you like.’ 

‘He shall nivver enter my doors till he has wed thee! And 
I'll nivver enter his when he has doneit! “Tl fetch him in,” ye 
say, girl! ye talk as lightly when ye do begin to talk as if all this 
was just nought, and sham’ had nivver come nigh-hand us! To- 
night ’ll force mysel’ for to put one question to him. I’ll ask him 
whether he means to mak’ an honest woman on thee or not, but 
[ll do that outside the house—he shall not cross my door-step !’ 
‘Thow'll let me speak to him first and say what I can tiv him 
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afore thou begins?’ said Phoebe, in much dread of her grand- 
mother’s methods of persuasion. 

‘ Ay, mak’ what thou can of him afore I come near him, and 
if I haven’t to come at all, I’se be all the better pleased.’ 

Again there was a long silence, but this time, instead of looking 
at the sea, Phoebe’s eyes watched the clock. Alas! with little 
enough of hope inthem. At six, she folded her shawl round her 
and stole out; and when once she was beyond the garden, she saw 
her lover standing waiting for her near the gate. The old woman 
had allowed her just one short half-hour to plead once more the 
cause which was to settle the fate of her whole life. In half an 
hour, by the clock her grandmother was now watching, the old 
woman would herself come out and confront the man whom she 
spoke and thought of as ‘ that deevil!’ 

How terribly fast the time went! In what seemed not more 
than five minutes, Phoebe heard the sharp click of the latch as 
her grandmother opened the house-door—heard, too, the scrambling 
shuffle of her feet, as she laboured down the cinder-covered garden- 
path. 

‘What’s that?’ cried Davie Trevethoe, the lover, who could 
not see over the high wall. 

‘It’s my poor grandmother,’ replied Pheebe faintly. ‘She’s 
coming out to speak to thee. She says she must see thee about 
this, hersel’.’ 

‘See me hersel’! Nay, I'll none see her! What for should I 
see her, to have her tongue to listen to? Tell her she’s 
wrong about me—that I mean to wed thee, but that I cannot 
possibly do it just yet, for I am not prepared for such a thing.’ 

‘Why not, honey?’ asked poor Phoebe, though she had already 
heard all that he had to say. 

‘I must have something laid by first. I must have a boat 
that’s all my own—you keep saying I have one, but you don’t take 
into account how many folks have a share in her. I must have 
more time altogether to turn myself round about in and see what 
I can do for the best. She wants me to put off going home and 
wed thee now, but I have been here a month longer than I ought 
to have been already—I can’t stop here now. Tell her that I 
can’t manage that nohow, but T’ll come back here with the boats 
next year, and then, if only we have luck with the fishing, things 
will be different.’ 

‘Oh honey, don’t let us wait; just think what lies afore me, 
and do let us chance it.’ 

‘ Chance it, and ruin everything !’ said he. 

A great lump rose in Phcebe’s throat,—all hope was gone—all 
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prospect of escaping disgrace faded away into a possibility of some- 
thing being perhaps done next year, or some year sometime, when 
the fishing season happened to be more than usually prosperous. 

The grandmother came nearer and nearer; off darted David 
Trevethoe. 

‘Stop, honey, oh, do stop!’ cried Phcebe imploringly. 

‘Not I!’ cried he, and disappeared. 

‘Phoebe, Phoebe, bairn!’ cried the grandmother in a voice full 
of anguish. 

Even then, in the very midst of her own grief and torment, 
Phoebe could not but feel for the distress and pain of the poor 
afflicted old woman, whose legs had refused to bear her farther, and 
who was now standing within a very few steps of the garden gate. 
She put her arm round her and helped her carefully back into the 
house. 

‘He has had his one chance and he has not taken it!’ cried 
Elsie Macdougal angrily, when she was informed what David’s 
decision was, and all the way as they went Phoebe heard her 
solemn and angry voice uttering bitter lamentations and reproaches ; 
but not to save her life could she have said one word in answer, 
until at last, with infinite difficulty, she got her in and placed her 
once more on her own chair, safe inside her own walls. 

‘Say nought more to me to-night,’ cried Phebe then. ‘I’s 
fairly brussen-hearted!’ and she threw herself down in the corner 
by the fire, and covered her face with her apron. 

‘ T’ll not say more to thee, my poor bairn,’ said the grandmother, 
with returning love and pity. 

‘ He says he’ll wed me afterwards, when more time is by-past,’ 
pleaded Phoebe. 

‘¢There’ll not be much more time for him!’ muttered the old 
woman; and whether Pheebe heard what she said or not, she neither 
seemed to know nor care. They went to bed together: neither 
of them knew whether the other slept or not, for not another 
word was spoken between them, and no token of sympathy ex- 
changed. 

Early next day the old woman said, ‘ Pheebe, I lay thee on thy 
obedience not to cross our door-step till that man has left this 
place! Promise at once—promise solemn.’ 

Pheebe promised solemnly—she dared not do otherwise, and the 
old woman relied on her given word. This was Tuesday, and on 
Thursday David Trevethoe’s boat, together with one or two other 
Penzance boats which had stayed to the very end of the St. Aidan’s 
season, were to sail, and would be seen in that harbour no more 
until the next year’s fishing brought them again northward. 
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The day passed in silence. Occasionally Phoebe dropped into 
a seat, and looked as if she were going to sit and think over her 
sorrows; but whenever she did this, her grandmother said, ‘ Phcebe, 
I mun ha’ t’ wark gone on with ;’ and Phoebe did go on with her 
work, until at last night came, and it was a welcome relief to 
creep into her bed in the darkness, and be able to fret as she liked. 

Wednesday passed in the same way, but the old woman’s face 
was hard-set, and somewhat terrible from the stern resolution it 
displayed. Again Phoebe had to work, and if she stopped a 
moment, her grandmother said severely, ‘ Girl, just please to mind 
what thou’s doing,’ and during these days she neither allowed her 
to leave the house, nor to speak to anyone who happened to come 
in. Few were they who did come in, and to these the old woman 
said promptly and sternly, ‘Honey, we have no time to spend in 
talking the-day; our Phoebe and me are both particular throng!’ 
and on this hint they went their way, for Elsie Macdougal was not 
one to be trifled with. 

Thursday was the day on which Davie Trevethoe was to sail, 
and down below in the harbour there was the usual little stir 
inseparable from a departure of this kind. Once or twice, un- 
happy Pheebe looked furtively out of the window, hoping to catch 
a glimpse of the man whom, in spite of everything, she could 
not help loving so passionately. The aged woman’s eyes followed 
her with extraordinary sharpness and vigilance, and more than 
once she peremptorily exclaimed, ‘Girl! I’ll have none o’ that 
looking out of t’ winder.’ So Phoebe could only cross the kitchen 
more frequently than was necessary, and hope for a glimpse of her 
Davie as she went to and fro. But she never saw him! 

Noon came, and she and Elsie dined, though little enough was 
eaten by either. Then Phoebe ‘washed up,’ and ‘sided all the 
things,’ and ‘scrubbed down’ the table and ‘cindered up’ the hearth; 
but she knew that the tide was rising higher and higher, and that 
in an hour or two her Davie’s boat must sail. She saw it gradually 
become buoyant. She saw it begin to rock on the heaving water. 

She fixed eyes full of intense misery on her grandmother, but 
her grandmother was pitiless, and for all answer bade her ‘go on 
with her work.’ 

‘Poor thing! I dare say she means it kindly,’ thought the 
unhappy girl, ‘ but she is fairly killing of me.’ 

Presently the old woman said, ‘Girl, reach down the wash- 
tub from the shelf.’ 

‘She’s surely not going for to set me on to wash!’ thought 
Pheebe, for now she was expecting to be ordered to get to her 
spinning-rock, and she meant to sit somewhere near the window. 
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‘I am tired, grandmother,’ she said ; ‘don’t set me on to any more 
hard work now.’ 

‘It’s not that,’ replied the grandmother; ‘it’s not for any 
washing. Set the tub here afore me on the floor, and fill it edge- 
full with clean water fra the well, and din not thou stop to look 
about thee while thou’s getting it. Them boats can very well sail 
away without having thou for to watch them.’ 

But while filling the pail at the door, Phoebe saw the villagers 
crowding to the harbour ; and while filling her pail for the third 
time, she saw Davie, her own cruel lover, standing on the quay 
giving his orders, taking in loaves and other provisions for the 
voyage, and looking far too busy to have any thought of her. She 
saw the rich brown sails rise heavily, flapping to and fro until they 
were fairly set. 

This quite overcame the poor girl, and she almost dropped as 
she carried in the water and emptied it into the washing-tub. 
At last her great suffering gave her strength to say to her 
grandmother, ‘ Have some human natur’ in ye. Let me just tak’ 
one last look at him when he is going away so far and so long. 
Dear knows when he'll come back again!’ 

‘Dear knows, indeed!’ muttered the old woman, as she bent 
down over the large oval washing-tub, which was standing on the 
ground in front of her, filled nearly to the brim with water. Then 
she looked up and saw that Phcebe was profiting by her silence, 
and had approached the window, where she was doing her very 
utmost to get ‘one good look more.’ 

‘Bolt the door again, girl,’ said the grandmother, ‘and keep 
all the neighbours out: I want none of them in here now; and 
then when thou’s done that, thou canst sit down, and if thou 
wants any last looks, why I advise thee just to take them whilst 
thou can! But leave me alone, I beg of thee, for I want sore to 
be quiet.’ 

This suited Phcebe’s wishes perfectly—with ali her poor tired 
heart she too was longing to be quiet. She dropped into the 
window-seat and forgot her grandmother, and forgot everything, 
except that Davie Trevethoe was now in his boat in the harbour, 
and on the very point of sailing away from her. The harbour was 
full of water—the flag flying on the top of the lighthouse, the bar 
must therefore be covered. Every child, every useless, straggling 
child in the place had found its way to the pier—every woman in 
the town was standing giving her baby its death of cold while 
waiting there to see the boats take their departure; and Pheebe, 
the one who more than all others longed to be there, had to bide 
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within stone walls! She never thought of her grandmother or of 
her own fear of her—never once. 

At three the tide was high, a light breeze was blowing, and 
she knew the time had come for Davie’s boat to go. Presently 
she saw its pretty sea-bitten sails catch the wind and slowly fill, 
and then it sped on its way. Ah, how wide that sea was—how 
pathless and how terrible! How much might happen before she 
touched hand of his again! She bent her head lower and lower, 
and watched the sail dipping and the boat growing smaller and 
smaller as it glided over a smooth grey sea into a world hidden by 
white mist. Thus she sat watching all that long and lonely 
afternoon. Not once did she turn; and at length, after weeping 
quietly to herself for an hour or so, her forehead dropped down 
on the window-sill, where stood her once loved and tenderly- 
cherished geraniums and roses, and the weary girl slept. 

Meanwhile, the old woman was still sitting by the large tub 
which her grand-daughter had filled for her. She had more than 
once glanced at Phoebe, and had seen how entirely absorbed she 
was with what was going on outside, and then she herself had set 
herself with all her soul, might, and strength, to accomplish the 
purpose on which her mind was bent. ‘ That man—that deevil, 
Davie Trevethoe, should never reach his home!’ 

Many a time she had heard from her own old grandmother, 
and from another very aged inhabitant of St. Aidan’s, of the 
power which lies in strong will; how any one who knows the old 
rhymes—runes was what they called them—and had strength to 
go on repeating these for hour after hour, though head and heart 
might fail with fear and fatigue, would in the end most certainly 
prevail. Her grandmother had been a ‘wise woman’—not a 
sailor in the place had ever dared to cross her will. She knew 
what words to say and what arts to use to summon storm and 
tempest; and those who offended her knew that, though they 
might leave port with fair winds blowing and a bright sun shining 
overhead, she could, if she chose, pray down a gale which would 
wreck them. Elsie Macdougal, Phcebe’s grandmother, well knew 
the rhymes her grandmother was said to have used, and now, in her 
urgent need, she was resolved to employ them. She was sitting 
on a low wooden chair, her elbows were resting on her knees, her 
head was resting on her hands. She settled herself firmly in her 
place, and fixed her now baleful blue-grey eyes resolutely on the 
water which Phcebe had just carried in for her. And thus she 
sat, quite silent and still; but the wish of her heart was busy and 
strong—her enemy should not live! She might have sat thus for 
half-an-hour when her lips began to move. No words, not even a 
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whisper, passed those lips, but nevertheless they framed words. 
Quickly those words came, quickly and continuously, and then 
there was another change, and again she ceased to speak, but 
whether she spoke or was silent, her eyes never once strayed away 
from the surface of the water. Sometimes she made passes 
over it with her lean and bony hands, on which the great purple 
veins stood up swollen and knotted, or she bent forward and 
seemed to clasp the mass of water in her embrace, while speaking 
strange words in hushed whispers or low excited murmurs, and all 
the time she watched and peered, and darted inquiring glances at 
the glassy smooth water. After a long long time—was it a ray 
from the dying sun outside ?—had she shaken the tub and made the 
water quiver? or were her muttered rhymes and her heartily- 
prayed prayers being heard ?—a faint white light on the surface 
caught her eye—was it really the water heaving slightly under 
her upraised hands? She sawit. Old as her eyes were, they 
caught the wished-for sight—her breath came quick and fast 
—she fixed her eyes more firmly than ever on the water—her 
thoughts on what she was doing. She bent nearer and nearer— 
she prayed as she had not prayed for years, and faster and faster 
came the words of the old rhyme which had been stored up unused 
in her memory since the earliest days of childhood—a rhyme 
handed down for centuries from witch mother to witch daughter, 
in the cold far north, where her fore-elders’ ships went to and fro. 
Again she fancied that the sluggish water—the water, so hard of 
hearing—stirred, and this time it seemed to her that it moved 
more thoroughly—that it was not so much a sparkle as a regular 
upheaval of the entire body. She had no doubt this time! 
Assuredly she had seen it moving, and she laughed a silent laugh, 
and prayed a stronger prayer! She bared her wrinkled arms and 
again stretched them over it, nor did she once pause to take rest. 
Darkness was falling fast; Elsie still sat there. She could not 
see anything in the room; to her aged eyes—to any eyes—the 
window itself was now a mere opaque blur. She did not require 
light for the work which she had in hand. She never once relaxed her 
purpose. She was convinced that she had seen the water move in 
obedience to her will, and not till it over-leapt the barrier which 
confined it and dashed over its edge before her eyes would she be 
satisfied, for then she would know that a fierce storm would be 
raging on the wide waste of waves over which that ‘ false deevil 
Davie’ was now making his way. She had seen the water sparkle 
with the first faint impulse of movement—she had afterwards seen it 
rise and fall. So she told herself, and so she believed ; then dark- 
ness had come. Darkness might come—her hopes were strong; 
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she felt absolutely confident that if daylight would but return for 
a minute or two she would now see mimic waves swelling higher 
and higher until their tiny heads tossed themselves in tiny white 
crests, and it would not be one wave only that she would see, but 
wave succeeding wave at measured intervals, each rising and falling 
and rising again, but always more and more angrily. She gloated 
over the thought, and repeated her rhyme still more fiercely, and 
though the darkness was now complete, her gaze was more intense 
than ever. She was weary and faint with fatigue, but it was only 
the dull thing called body which felt fatigue: her spirit was 
brighter and stronger and more resolute than ever : and so she sat, 
until suddenly an angry gust of wind dashed against door and 
window, rattled their fastenings noisily, and shrilly passed away. 
Then she let her hands fall on her knees, and then she cried 
aloud, ‘The Lord's name be blessed and praised for ever and 
for evermore !”! 

She looked up. All was dark; but when she tottered to the 
window, she saw a faint fragment of a moon over which the clouds 
were driving fast. Again she heard the wind as it swept round 
her frail cottage in menacing and wrathful gusts. The wind was 
rising outside, and in the window-seat sat the poor girl whom she 
loved better than any one living—the daughter of her own dearly 
loved lost daughter. She was sleeping with her head lying against 
the window-sill. Elsie could not see her, but she put out her 
hand and felt her warm soft throat and hair. ‘Sleep away, my 
honey,’ said she kindly, ‘sleep while thou art able. I’m feared 
the wind will not let thee sleep long.’ 

The girl did sleep, and the old woman left her and went and 
sat down by the embers of her fire, listening to the howling of the 
wind, and wondering what news she should hear when morning 
came. At last, worn out by fatigue and excitement, she herself 
fell into a sound sleep. 

About five in the morning she awoke, chilled to the very bone. 
She was sitting by her burnt-out fire, cold and desolate. It was 
still dark, and she did not know how to find a light. 

‘Phoebe, my bairn, where art thou ?’ cried she. 

No answer was returned. 

‘She has crept her ways into bed and is lying there lost in a 
heavy sleep, poor thing,’ thought Elsie, remembering all that the 
unhappy girl had gone through. ‘She’s asleep, and once asleep 
she'll stay asleep, and so she may for me, poor lass; I'll none 
waken her to trouble.’ 


? The superstition which forms the subject of this story prevailed in certain parts 
of Scotland, even within the memory of man, 
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So she sat where she was for some time longer, until the cold 
made her teeth chatter and bones ache. ‘If only I could see to 
find my crutches,’ thought she, ‘I’d make for bed mysel’. I’m fit 
to perish with cold sitting here!’ 

She felt for the steel and flint. She felt for the old shoe in 
which she kept her tinder. She did her best to strike a light, 
but her hands failed her, the sparks glanced aside, and she was 
forced to give up the attempt and to sit where she was a while 
longer. 

At last day broke; but though she saw her crutches near her, 
she felt too numb to trust herself to them. There was no gale 
now. It was a bright autumn morning, and when she saw how 
bright it was, her eyes turned to the bed to look for Phoebe. 

The bed was empty. She rubbed her eyes, but Phcebe was 
not there, and when she saw this a terrible thought came into her 
mind, and straightway she rose to her feet and walked across the 
room without her crutches—a thing she had not done for five 
years. 

She tried to call Phoebe—her voice refused to form an articu- 
late sound. She opened the house-door and looked out. All was 
fair and calm and bright. The sun was glittering over the bank 
of a cloud from which it had risen; the sea, whose face was as clear 
and open as that of a child, seemed to be smiling an answer to the 
sun’s caress, but the base of the cliff was veiled with a tender mist 
of driven spray, and on the shore lay a broad belt of lashing 
sea-weeds, heaped up and driven inwards far above high-water 
mark by the force of the gale of the night. While Elsie was look- 
ing at this, two fishermen came towards her—they were on their 
way to her house. Their faces were full of rough pity, their 
eyes grave and kind, and their voices low. 

‘You maybe do not know about it, mistress ?’ said one of them 
doubtfully. 

‘ Have ye comed here for to tell me that I have lost my bairn ?’ 
said the old woman, to whom knowledge of the truth seemed to be 
thus suddenly and strangely given. 

‘She might happen to come round, but they’re all sadly afeard 
she won't,’ replied the other. 

‘She’s lying at Atkinson’s, by the shore. They went there 
with her for readiness, when they got her out.’ 

‘Got her out! What’s comed to her? Is she drownded? My 
Pheebe! My own bonnie bairn !’ 

‘You tell her—tell her kind,’ said one of the men to the other. 

‘No, tell me any way, but tell me quick! I nivver till a few 
minutes back knew any different thay that she was lying safe in 
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bed there, inside the house. I nivver went to bed mysel’, I 
dropped asleep by the fire.’ 

‘Ye slept last night!’ cried both the men, astonished. ‘Ye 
could sleep? There was that wind at our end of the town, that 
I was afeard it would ding our chimbley down, I was, indeed, 
and there was dirty weather out at sea. I saw your Phebe when 
she first cam’ out, though somehow or other I lost her after. We 
were all hurrying down to the harbour for to render what assist- 
ance we could, when all in the wild of the night, down ran a 
figure by us, and at first go off I reely thowt it was a spectre, but 
it was your bonnie Phebe, poor lass! ‘ And what’s the guns all 
firing for so terrible, Mr. Duncan ?” she said, said she to me, “ and 
what can all them lights be about ?” I think mysel’ she mun just 
ha’ said that because she was so terrible anxious-like, for she was 
tied to know why all that was being done, her a girl born and 
bred by the sea ; so I said, said I, “ Honey, it’s a boat—a fishing-boat 
has been drove ashore, and is lying there a wreck,” and with that 
she set up a great shout, and afore and ivver I could tell her not 
to be so frightened-like, for the sea had gone down a bit and 
Douglas’s big boat had put out to try if aught could be done, 
she ran off to the harbour, hardly able for to steady hersel’ in the 
wind. So I ran after her as quick as I could, and cried, “ Honey, 
it’s none o’ the St. Aidan’s lads as is in that boat. It’s one 0’ 
them Penzance boats, David Trevethoe owns it.” 

‘“T knowed it was. I felt it was from the very beginning,” 
cried she, quite despairing, and with that she ran the faster, and 
then I knowed as how I had done wrong, for of a suddenty I 
remembered that she and him had kept company together the 
year afore, and that my missis had once or twice tellt me that she 
believed they were lovers still.’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ cried Elsie impatiently; ‘but go on; nivver mind 
that : just tell me what she did. 

‘Poor lass! she stood by the pier holding on agin the wind, and 
wet to the skin she mun ha’ been, for whole water was coming 
down all the time, and when Douglas’s boat cam’ back she ran 
along for to meet it, and when she heard that Davie and all 
aboard with him had been drownded, she ran past ivverybody, and 
threw hersel’ into the water.’ 

‘ But they got her out again, you said ?’ cried Elsie. 

‘Ay, but they were long about it; God only knows how it 
will be with her. Ye’ll go to her ?’ 

* Ay, at once!’ cried Elsie ; ‘ but how ?’ 

They placed her in an arm-chair and carried her quickly to a 
cottage just above the beach. A crowd was already collected by 
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the door. Way was made for Elsie, and she was at once carried 
to the room where poor Phebe was lying. At the entrance a 
woman met them who shook her head and said, ‘ Better not here.’ 

‘ My bairn is dead!’ cried Elsie ; ‘ let me see her at once.’ 

No one made any further opposition. On a large table in the 
centre of the room lay two dead bodies. David Trevethoe and 
Phebe were lying side by side. Fora long time the old woman 
stood supporting herself by the edge of the table, and looking at 
the girl whom she had brought up from childhood. At last she 
turned to the sailors who had carried her there and said, ‘Them 
two was sweethearts; I did not like the notion of her going right 
away from me who had been like a mother to. her, to wed a 
stranger: down south. I nivver favoured the marriage and nivver 
let this young man come within my doors. I kept her in the house 
for three days afore he left. She fret sore about his going away, 
poor bairn. She cried hersel’ to sleep when he sailed, but she 
mun ha’ heard the guns firing and have jealoused it was him that 
was in danger. That made her run out in the night. Poor thing, 
- she has put herself away in her trouble at lossing him !—the Lord 
above us all forgive her for what she has done!’ 

Then she stooped and gave the girl whom she loved so much 
a long farewell kiss, and then, after a struggle unseen by all, she 
looked at David Trevethoe. There he lay, cold, still, and with all 
his busy schemes for bettering his own fortune brought to this 
abrupt and terrible conclusion. ‘ Poor young man,’ said she, ‘it 
was early for him to die!’ 

‘It was so!’ said a bystander ; ‘ and maybe he would have been 
alive now if he hadn’t took fright at the weather and put back 
here! It’s not one boat in twenty as could have run in safe, in 
such a wind. He never should have tried it; he knew what a set 
the boats always has to come in here, when it’s anyways rough.’ 

‘Maybe, whatever he had done, it would just have turned out 
the same,’ said the aged woman. ‘I mun go. Take me home’ 

They lifted her into the chair again and carried her home as 
they had brought her, and as she went she said to herself, while 
her heart ached with a pain which, as long as she lived, would 
never leave her, ‘ My bonnie bairn Pheebe, bad as it is to have 
thee lying dead and cold there, it’s better nor having thee living 
on to be pointed at with scorn! Now none will ever know the 
shame that has comed on us, for I hid my thoughts and gave them 
a wrong turn, and I said, “Poor young man!” Ay, ay, “ poor 
young man ” was what my lips said, but my heart was calling him 


a deevil!’ 
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Monaco and Monte Carlo. 


I am naturally, I think, an idyllic sort of person, and the other 
day, at Hyéres,! I was able to indulge my idyllic tastes to the 
top of my bent. I like to pose asa sort of modern Thyrsis or 
Melibzeus, to lie beside my Phyllis under a spreading orange-tree, 
and to sport with Amaryllis in the shade, or with the tangles 
of Newra’s hair. Still, it is well to see life from every point of 
view: and therefore, to-day I am going to be anything but idyllic, 
to come down from my pastoral perch, and to mingle with the 
busy throngs of men in the little gambling capital of Monaco, 
with its beautiful adjunct of Monte Carlo. If I take you into bad 
company for once, perhaps you will kindly forgive me the one 
error of an otherwise blameless life, in consideration of my pre- 
vious good conduct. 

Between the palm-lined Boulevards of Nice—that sunny 
Brighton of the Mediterranean—and the grand amphitheatre of 
mountains which hem in Mentone with a perfect semicircle of 
jagged peaks, a single rugged buttress runs out to seaward, and 
ends in the bluff rocky headland of the Téte-de-Chien. No road 
has ever succeeded in turning the foot of that precipitous pro- 
montory, and even the railway to Genoa has been forced to under- 
mine it by the mean subterfuge of a tunnel. The Corniche route 
runs along a ledge high up its side, past the massive Roman ruin 
of Turbia, and overlooks from a height of fifteen hundred feet the 
town of Monaco and the Casino of Monte Carlo. This mountain 
bulwark of the Turbia long formed the boundary-line between 
ancient Gaul and Liguria, between modern France and Italy. On 
the very summit of the pass, where the narrow Roman road wound 
along the steep path now widened into the magnificent highway 
of the Corniche, Augustus built a solid square monument to mark 
the limit between the Province and the Italian soil, and doubtless 
also to overawe the wild Alpine mountaineers. A round medieval 
tower, likewise in ruins, at present crowns the Roman work. 
From the ancient name of Trophea, the trophies of the great 
Emperor’s victory, the modern village of Turbia derives its title. 
A colossal statue of Augustus himself once stood upon the huge 


' See ‘ Wintering at Hyéres,’ in Belgravia for March, 1880. 
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pedestal of masonry and gazed benignly upon the two countries 
which his policy united firmly together in the lasting ‘ Roman 
peace.’ 

Just on the Italian side of this dividing ridge, and separated 
completely from France by the cliffs of the Téte-de-Chien, the 
tiny principality of Monaco preserved during the middle ages and 
down to our own times a precarious independence. Never on 
earth was there such a funny, compact, self-contained little 
country as this miniature Mediterranean state. Martial talks of 
a rural property which a single crow could darken by flying over 
it; and though this is hardly the literal truth about the princi- 
pality of Monaco, I can assure you that I have seen the whole 
commonwealth obscured at one swoop by the shadow of a passing 
cloud. In its palmiest days, about the year 1830, under that 
distinguished sovereign Honoré V., the principality extended the 
whole distance from Monaco to Mentone, a space of at least six 
miles as the crow flies, while its utmost depth from front to back 
might have been calculated at a mile and a quarter. It consisted, 
in fact, of a small seaward valley or ledge, the little strip of under- 
cliff between the Téte-de-Chien and the headland of la Murtola— 
an undercliff far less extensive than that which runs beneath the 
downs in our own Isle of Wight from Ventnor to Blackgang. 
Over such a Tom Thumb of a kingdom did Honoré V. rule with a 
rod of iron. That wasthe Augustan age, however, of the Monegasque 
monarchy. In 1848, when revolutions were in fashion, the two 
outlying villages of Mentone and Roccabruna, comprising the 
larger half of the principality, got up a little revolution on their 
own account, and published a Declaration of Independence, so that 
the new Prince Florestan was compelled to content himself with 
the parish of Monaco alone for all his realm. Thus the modern 
domains are confined to a still tinier strip, two miles by three- 
quarters, consisting of the narrow lowland at the foot of the Téte- 
de-Chien itself. 

The capital city of Monaco, the metropolis of this pocket 
principality, isa town of some twelve hundred people, picturesquely 
perched on the rounded summit of a very remarkable little rocky 
peninsula. Figure to yourselfa huge petrified whale, his back 
rising a couple of hundred feet above the water’s edge, his head 
turned toward the sea, and his tail just touching the mainland; 
and you have a rough picture of the rock of Monaco. It is, in 
fact, an isolated hillock, jutting into the Mediterranean at the 
foot of the Maritime Alps, and united to the undercliff only by a 
narrow isthmus at the foot of the rock, overhung by the medieval 
bastions of the Prince’s palace, As you look down upon it from 
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the heights of the Corniche, I have no hesitation in saying that it 
forms the most picturesque site in Europe. On every side save 
seaward, huge barriers of mountain hem it in; while toward the 
smiling blue sea itself, the great rock runs outward, bathed round 
by tiny white breakers except where the low isthmus links it to 
the shore; and you can see down with a bird’s-eye view into every 
street and courtyard of the clean little capital. The red-tiled 
houses, the white palace with its gardens and quadrangles, the 
bastions of the old wall, the steep road which mounts the rock 
from the modern railway station, all lie spread out before one like 
a pictorial map, painted in the bright blue of Mediterranean 
seas, the dazzling white of Mediterranean sunshine, and the 
brilliant russet of Mediterranean roofs. One cannot but remem- 
ber those beautiful lines in Tennyson’s ‘ Daisy,’ describing this 
same Corniche drive— 

What Roman strength Turbia showed 

In ruin, by the mountain road : 


How like a gem the sea-girt city 
Of little Monaco basking glowed. 


To the left of the town, however, on a small jutting headland 
of the undercliff, there stands at the present day another element 


in this bird’s-eye view which the Laureate could not have seen 
when he took his memorable drive across the Corniche somewhere 
in the forties. This is the fairy-land of Monte Carlo, with its 
great and splendid turreted Casino, its exquisite green lawns and 
gardens, its brilliant rows of shops and cafés, its picturesque villas 
dotted up and down the smooth English-looking sward, its Italian 
terraces bordered by marble balustrades, its long flights of stately 
steps, its glorious luxuriance of feathery palm-trees, massive aloe- 
plants, thick clustering yucca blossoms, and heavy tropical foliage. 
All this panorama of wealth and beauty has been added to the 
little headland by the money lost and won in the gambling-house 
which Napoleon IIT. permitted his Serene Highness Prince Florestan 
to establish in the newly-annexed principality as some compensa- 
tion for the loss of his sovereign rights over twelve hundred faith- 
ful subjects. To take you round the gaming-tables and other 
rooms, and to tell you all the story in due order, I think I had 
better begin by carrying you over from Nice, whence ninety-nine 
visitors out of a hundred really start, and doing showman for you 
over the entire principality. 

We start, let us say, ona sunny March morning, from our 
hotel on the Promenade des Anglais, and drive along that beauti- 
ful parade, and through the splendid Avenue de la Gare, up to the 
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railway station, in time for the 10.45 train. We will take our 
ticket for Monaco only, and not for the little station which serves 
the Casino of Monte Carlo alone, because we wish to look over the 
town and palace before going in for the more exciting gaieties of 
the gaming-tables. There is no way of getting to Monaco except 
by railway, since the Corniche road rises far too high above the 
town to be of any use asa means of communication ; and the only 
carriage route is that which leads into the place from Mentone on 
the Italian side. It was probably this inaccessibility of the town, 
and this impermeability of the seaward cliffs, which led Napoleon 
III. to grant the right of keeping a gambling-house to the Serenity 
of Monaco ; for the railway was not then constructed, and it was 
a matter of some difficulty for stray passengers to reach his High- 
ness’s dominions. But the Emperor reckoned evidently without 
his host. A little steamer began to ply at once between Nice and 
Monaco; while a few years later, the railway had wound its course 
through all the jutting capes from Toulon to Genoa. So that 
nowadays the Casino at Monte Carlo is in direct communication 
with Marseilles and Paris. A lovelier line of rail you will not see 
between London and Kamschatka. 

You get out at Monaco station, after a delightful run of forty 
minutes, and make your way up into the town. If you take a 
carriage, you must wind round the scarped rock by a zigzag road, 
which runs half-way up to the summit on one side of the peninsula, 
and then doubles round the other half on the opposite shore. But 
if you prefer your own legs to those of a Monegasque steed, you 
may mount by the old medizval mule path—till very lately the 
trusty mule formed the only means of communication between the 
principality and the outer world—which rises by rapid steps over 
an ancient bridge and through a gateway of the fortifications to 
the Place d’Armes in front of the palace. Either road will open 
before you a series of exquisite coast views. The rock falls by a 
steep cliff on the landward side, and is surrounded by the sea in 
every other direction, so that it needed but little artificial fortifi- 
cation in the shape of rounded ramparts on the summit of its crags. 
The Place d’Armes lies between the palace and the town, and is 
ornamented by several plane-trees, a dozen bronze cannon, and the 
whole military force of the principality. In all probability, you 
will find the army engaged in performing its evolutions; and 
anything more ridiculous you never saw outside an Opéra Bouffe 
of Offenbach’s. Twehty fantastically dressed soldiers, about half 
of whom are officers, compose the entire service; and they go 
through their mock drill with a mixture of gravity and nonchalance 
which is truly amusing. Add to this the fact that they all differ 
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grotesquely in height, thickness, and mode of hair-dressing, and 
you have a sufficient picture of the Monegasque army to parallel 
the familiar force of the Grand Duchess of Gerolstein. But the 
glimpses of bay and mountain on either side, looking toward 
France and Italy, are alone worth the trouble of a visit. 

The palace itself does not contain very much which will interest 
the passing traveller. There is a rather handsome white facade, 
with a tower decorated by Mauresque battlements; and beneath 
the tower stand sculptured the arms of Monaco, supported by two 
monks with drawn swords, from which popular etymology explains 
the name of the town, by a false derivation from the Latin mona- 
chus. But the real origin of the word is far different. This old 
rock indeed marks one of the earliest Greek settlements on the 
coast of France. It was here that a little Phoczan colony pitched 
its tent, and had already attained to a respectable antiquity in the 
days of Hecatzus of Miletus. This colony, from its solitary posi- 
tion, was known as the Port of Heracles Moncecus (or the lonely); 
and in the middle ages the latter name became naturally corrupted 
into Monaco. From the similarity of sound arose the legend of 
the monkish etymology. Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that the 
monks of the Monaco arms are bearded and strongly armed, thus 
recalling some reminiscence of the original Heracles. ‘ C’est 
Hercule sous la bure,’ says M. Jean Reynaud, to whom I owe these 
erudite recollections of the primitive city. 

It would be a long piece of work to trace the chronicles of 
Monaco downward from that early date to the present day, and 
probably you would not care to hear them; for this little Medi- 
terranean rock has had as much history as all the rest of France 
put together. Once, in the ninth century, the Moors took posses- 
sion of it, and turned it for a while into an isolated fragment of 
Islam, the capital of a solitary Mohammedan colony. Then a 
Grimaldi drove them out, and established in turn a line of local 
princes—respectable pirates, in fact—who had as many dynastic 
quarrels, revolutions, and tragical ends as our own Plantagenets. 
Nevertheless, in spite of various intermediate occupations, Genoese, 
French, Provencal, Lombard, Spanish, and Bourbon, a Grimaldi 
by the female side still held the principality when the great Euro- 
pean cataclysm of 1789 began to shake the thrones of mighty 
emperors and of petty princes alike. Monaco, always in the 
height of the fashion, at once declared itself a Republic,and asked for 
annexation to revolutionary France. The French were not slow at 
ahnexing in those days; and till the Restoration, the principality 
remained an integral part of the Napoleonicempire. But when, in 
1814, the legitimate monarchs, great and small, were everywhere 
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throughout Europe restored to tax and torture their lawful subjects 
in due eccordance with their divine rights, a Matignon-Grimaldi 
once more returned to bear sway over the six square miles of 
Monegasque territory. After the brief episode of the Hundred 
Days, the Holy Alliance solemnly sent back the representative of 
that ancient line, Honoré V., to make a triumphal entry into 
his rebellious capital. If you wish to know what Divine Right is 
like, you may read M. Abel Rendu’s graphic account of how Honoré 
V. governed during the rest of his days his handful of unwilling 
subjects. The tale would be ridiculous by the pettiness of its 
tyrannies were it not rendered terrible by their intensity. The 
Prince of Monaco was the relentless Bomba of a miniature Naples. 
His fathers indeed had chastised the people with whips, but Prince 
Honoré chastised them with scorpions. 

Amongst other ingenious devices, says M. Rendu, the Prince 
discovered a new mode of exaction called the monopoly of cereals. 
He made himself the sole miller and cornfactor of his dominions. 
Everyone must eat the Prince’s bread, and pay the Prince’s price 
for it. Any person, Monegasque or foreigner, who bought or eat of 
any unauthorised flour was punished by fine and imprisonment. 
To make matters worse, the Prince’s corn was not only dear but 
also bad, the cheapest and vilest sweepings of the Genoese and 
Marseillais markets. Travellers passing through the country must 
leave their sandwiches at the Prince’s custom-house ; and workmen 
coming to their daily work from beyond the borders could not 
carry their humble luncheon in their pockets, to the prejudice of 
our lord the Prince, his crown and dignity. The skipper of some 
little fishing bark who brought a few remaining loaves from Nice 
or Bordighera into the harbour unconsumed was liable to have his 
vessel confiscated and be fined a round sum of money into the 
bargain. Every baker had to keep a register of the amount of 
bread purchased by each family ; and if the consumption seemed 
under the average, the Prince’s gendarmes made a quiet domici- 
liary visit in search of a hidden barrel suspected to contain con- 
traband flour. The poor wretch found guilty of eating untaxed 
bread went to prison, and his children to the dogs. 

Similarly, Honoré V. had a monopoly of education. He estab- 
lished a college at Mentone, and promulgated a law that no one 
but his own professors could keep a school or give private lessons 
within the principality. Moreover, he instituted a complicated 
cattle-tax in accordance with which every peasant had to register 
at once the birth and sex of every calf or lamb, on the day of its 
arrival, and upon stamped paper, out of which, of course, the 
Prince turned another honest penny. If the creature died, the fact 
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must be notified to the police, or else the family were held to have 
sold it outside the boundary-line, without the knowledge and to the 
great damage of our sovereign lord. By these and many like petty 
exactions, Honoré V. managed to pocket in twenty-five years (says 
M. Adolphe Joanne) no less a plum than six million francs—a very 
reasonable remuneration for the arduous task of governing six 
thousand souls. Had the office been submitted to public competi- 
tion by open tender, no doubt many a respectable provincial mayor 
would gladly have undertaken all the duties for a round sum of 
two hundred a year. 

Prince Florestan, his successor, was compelled to abolish the 
corn monopoly, but still stuck to the other princely abuses. Ac- 
cordingly in 1848, as I have already mentioned, the better half of 
his dominions, including Mentone and Roccabruna, declared them- 
selves independent, and so remained till the French annexation of 
Nice. At that period, his Highness of Monaco, always ready to 
look at every political change in a commercial spirit, sold to the 
Emperor his shadowy feudal rights over his revolted lieges for 
another lump sum of a hundred and sixty thousand pounds sterling. 
Moreover, he obtained leave to open his gaming-tables at the Casino, 
and so prepared the way for his present magnificent fortune. 
A private person who should make a living by keeping roulette- 
tables would not be looked upon with favour in general society, 
but as Prince Florestan is a crowned head, and the descendant of 
so many respectable hereditary plunderers, with a pedigree reach- 
ing back to a land pirate of the tenth century, we must not be 
guilty of scandalum magnatum by calling him ugly names. So 
we will leave the poor blind old man unmolested in his great white 
roomy palace, haunted only by the ghosts of the ruined men who 
blow their brains out at Monte Carlo, after losing their last Napo- 
leon, at the appalling rate of some dozen per annum. Monaco is 
a beautiful little domain, but still I would not like to stand in the 
Prince’s shoes. 

The palace I shall not describe at length. You may read all 
about it in your Murray. There is a great courtyard with a vast 
marble staircase, leading to a sort of cloistered arcade, decorated 
with good frescoes. There are Louis Quinze reception rooms, and 
square yards of pictures, and a gilded chapel, and a great many in- 
laid floors, and all the usual comfortless upholstery of royal or noble 
inconvenience. You have seen it all before, at home or abroad, 
and you come away with a sense of relief that you have one less 
palace to see in your threescore years and ten, and one more 
palace well behind you for ever. And then you go on with a clear 
conscience to Monte Carlo. 
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The road winds down the hill once more, with lovely views over 
coast and mountains ; and then, about half a mile eastward, pass- 
ing through pretty gardens and villas by the sea-shore, you reach 
at last the great Casino itself. Everything about it, as the Ameri- 
cans say, is ‘free, gratis, given away for nothing. The main 
object being to attract the public to the gaming-tables, all the 
beauties and amusements of the place are lavished upon us without 
stint or question, as so many allurements towards the central point 
of the Casino. And since I know by experience that when I have 
once got you into the rooms where the gambling goes on, I shall 
never get you out in time to see or admire anything else about 
Monte Carlo, I shall begin by first taking you the entire round of 
the gardens and buildings, as a measure of precaution lest you 
should never see them at all. The man who once begins gambling 
is utterly lost to the beauties of nature. He may win or he may 
lose, but from that moment forth he is wholly incapable of think- 
ing about anything except the chances upon twenty-seven. 

But how to describe such a perfect fairy-land of delight I know 
not. It all looks like a scene at a theatre in pantomime time, not 
like a prosaic bit of real earth. Around us is the blue Mediter- 
ranean, broken on every side into a hundred little sapphire bays. 
Back of us rise tier after tier of Maritime Alps, their huge summits 
clouded by a fleecy mist. To the left isthe white rock of Monaco: 
to the right, the green Italian shore, fading away into the purple 
mountains which guard the Gulf of Genoa. Lovely by nature, the 
scene has been made still more lovely by art. From the water’s 
edge, terraces of tropical vegetation rise one after another toward 
the grand fagade of the Casino, divided by parapets of marble 
balustrades, and connected with one another by broad flights of 
Florentine steps. No language can do justice to those beautiful 
and fantastic gardens. Clusters of palms and aloes, their base girt 
round with rare exotic flowers, are cunningly thrust in the fore- 
ground of every beautiful view, so that you see the bay and the 
mountains through the artistic vistas thus deftly arranged in the 
very spot where a painter’s fancy would have set them. You look 
across to Monaco past a clump of drooping date-branches: you 
catch a glimpse of Bordighera through a framework of spreading 
draczenas and quaintly symmetrical fan-palms. In the very centre 
of the picture, the Casino itself stands up before a background 
of mountains, embowered in the oriental foliage of a hun- 
dred lovely and strange-shaped trees. Never was a siren more 
beautiful or more deadly than Monte Carlo. Exquisite views 
abound on every side. It seems like a poet’s midsummer dream, 
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strangely crystallized into solid reality by a passing wave of Tita- 
nia’s wand. 

We will go round to the opposite or northern fagade, where the 
principal entrance gives admission to the rooms. On our way we 
pass two or three coquettish-looking shops, laid temptingly out 
with bonnets, jewelry, esthetic pottery, and works of art; for 
people who have won largely are not likely to spend stingily, and 
there are many ladies about with fashionable dresses and shady 
antecedents who are not slow to make acquaintance with the 
fortunate winner of the day. The front of the Casino faces a large 
open square, with handsome greensward, and fountains, and par- 
terres of rare blossoms, flanked on one side by a magnificent 
restaurant and on the other by the splendid Hotel de Paris, where 
you can get a capital lunch at strict Monte Carlo prices. For I 
can assure you that Monte Carlo, though its universal motto be 
Entrée libre, is certainly no place for persons with modest 
purses. 

You walk up the grand entrance staircase and through the 
swinging glass doors of the Casino. Within lies a large and hand- 
some vestibule, its roof supported by solid marble and porphyry 
pillars. Here the world in general promenades at intervals to cool 
itself after the feverish heat of the gaming-tables. To your right 
are the reading-rooms and salons de conversation. You may go 
in and out as you please, and enjoy for nothing the use of two 
hundred European newspapers, brought from London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and St. Petersburg, by the fastest trains. In the centre 
stands the Theatre, where a splendid band, said to be the best in 
Europe, discourses Offenbach and Strauss twice daily to all comers 
without charge. All free as the air—except the tables. Many 
quiet people come over here from Nice or Mentone once a week 
or so, and enjoy these simpler pleasures, together with the gardens 
and the exquisite views, literally for nothing, since they never 
enter the gaming-rooms. But most people pay in the long run 
enough by their losses at roulette not only to keep up all these 
amusements, but also to bring in the Prince and his delegate a 
truly splendid revenue. 

To the left are the salles de jeu, with their roulette tables and 
their trente-et-quarante. This is the only part of the Casino 
which you cannot enter without question or comment; but here 
you need alittle personal ticket of introduction, which, however, is 
a mere formality, handed over at once to all comers on presenta- 
tion of their cards in the vestibule. Furnished with this indis- 
pensable piece of pasteboard, you enter the rooms and take your 
place at one of the tables. As you pass up, you have just time to 
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notice, first, that the rooms, in spite of their immense size, are 
frightfully hot, doubtless from the large number of feverish human 
hearts and lungs all throbbing and panting their suppressed emo- 
tions ; and secondly, thatthe apartments are richly decorated in the 
Mauresque style of the Alhambra, though with far less taste and 
harmony of colour than in our own Alhambra Court at the Crystal 
Palace. At Monte Carlo there is a certain subdued tinge of vulgar 
garishness in the style which fittingly accords with the nature of 
the institution. 

There are altogether some ten or twelve tables in the two 
gambling-rooms. If you have never seen a roulette table before, 
say at Hombourg or Baden-Baden in the old days, you will be 
some time before you can discover on what principle the money is 
lost and won. All you will see at first is a number of long tables, 
each surrounded by rows of well-dressed men and better dressed 
women three files deep, and each covered by heaps of gold and 
notes, scattered about mysteriously on certain cabalistic numbers, 
squares, and diamonds ; the larger part of which the croupier rakes 
in with a small wooden cue, after each turn of the roulette wheel. 
But after a while you will see that the game is simple enough, all 
its complexity depending upon the variety of ways in which 
you may stake your money. The roulette wheel contains a small 
pea, which may jump out into any one of thirty-seven compart- 
ments, numbered from zero to thirty-six respectively. Moreover, 
each alternate number is coloured red or white. On the table 
are thirty-six numbered squares, from one to thirty-six. You 
may, if you like, simply put your money on red or on black, in 
which case, if you win, you receive just the amount you risked. 
Or you may stake on any one of the numbers separately, say twenty ; 
in which case the winner pockets thirty-five times his stake. Or 
again, you may back any one of four numbers, by putting your coin 
on the angles where they meet; and then if any of the four are 
successful, you win twice what you risk. Or, finally, you may 
back any one row of twelve figures against the two other rows. 
In every case the amount of your winnings depends upon the 
number of chances against you. Of course, when zero turns up, 
everybody loses, and the bank makes a haul. Otherwise, it stands 
to lose or win merely the difference between its takings and its 
payments, which are on the average about equal. In other words, 
the bank wins in the long run about one haul to the good out of 
every thirty-seven. Not a bad percentage, either, considering the 
vast sums of money always on the table. 

At roulette the minimum sum is five francs; the maximum is 
six thousand, T'rente-et-quarante, a more aristocratic game, is 
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only played for gold, the smallest allowable stake being a napoleon. 
At both games, the regular players, who come early on purpose, 
have chairs to accommodate them around the tables. There they 
sit, with large rolls of gold on the table before them, marking 
down with a dot the winning colours or numbers, and staking their 
twenty or thirty napoleons on every turn. Ladies predominate 
among the regular gamblers, many of them young and pretty, 
though not all of them, I fancy, strictly correct in their ways. 
Many people speak of the eagerness depicted on every face, 
the anxious look, the obvious despair; but I cannot say I have 
noticed anything of the sort. What strikes me rather is the stolid 
indifference with which every one of them, men and women alike, 
seems to win or lose a couple of hundred pounds or so on each 
throw of the pea, as though it did not in the least matter to them 
whether they or the bank took up the money. I think they are 
mostly rich and blasé people, who can afford to throw away 
thousands, and who throw them away carelessly for the sake of the 
small modicum of excitement which the uncertainty yields to 
their jaded palates. You must remember that since Hombourg 
and Baden-Baden were suppressed, Monaco concentrates upon 
itself the whole gambling strength of Europe. 

The outside players, who crowd so thickly around all the tables 
that you and I have some difficulty in edging our way to a position 
where we can see the game, are mostly of a different type. They 
are casual visitors from Nice or Mentone, who are looking on like 
ourselves and staking an occasional louis or two on what they 
imagine to be a lucky number. Here is a beardless young man at 
our side who is persistently laying down a five-franc piece on 22. 
Time after time, at intervals of twenty seconds, he sees his money 
swept in with unvarying regularity. Still, he insists on backing 
22. If he goes on long enough, he will probably win back all he 
has lost, except one five-franc piece out of every thirty-seven. 
But it may take him a week or two, and I doubt if his purse will 
hold out long enough. Here, again, is a timid-looking girl, with 
her husband, venturing a louis on the right-hand column: she 
has lost five louis already, and I hope when this one goes she will 
leave off satisfied. There, the zero has turned up, and the croupier 
is making a clean sweep of all the table. But now she is coaxing 
another gold piece out of her husband, who, I regret to say, is 
weak enough to yield. Seven wins: that is a left-hand number, 
and her louis is gone. See the croupier dexterously raking in all 
the gold off the losing numbers, the losing colours, the losing 
columns, the losing quarters, and leaving winners all untouched. 
Then he carelessly ladles out the sums they have won, and begins 
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again before you can say Jack Robinson. That impassive old man 
in the crowd there had a thousand francs on seven, and he has 
won thirty-five thousand francs. He will drop them all again 
before the end of the day, probably. But I wish that timid little 
lady would leave off staking her louis; she doesn’t look as if she 
could afford to lose them. 

On the whole, viewed merely as betting, it isa bad way of 
risking your money. I am not going to moralise, for Monte 
Carlo is not exactly the place to preach a sermon. But supposing 
you want to bet, you can bet much better in other ways. - If you 
and I play rouge-et-noir by a turn-up at cards for a sovereign a 
cut, we stand to lose or win on an averege at an equality with 
one another. We back our luck at no special disadvantage. But 
if we play with a bank which gives itself one extra chance out of 
every thirty-seven, we are backing our luck against unequal odds. 
In the long run, the bank must win from us. We have only to 
play so many times on an average to contribute with almost un- 
erring certainty one napoleon towards the revenues of the Prince 
of Monaco. And, on the whole, I prefer spending my napoleon 
myself in getting a good luncheon at the Hotel de Paris. 

On the other hand, you must not suppose that everybody 
necessarily or invariably loses. Taking one case with another, for 
every thirty-seven francs lost by one player, another player wins 
thirty-six, the bank subsisting regally upon the margin of one 
franc. It does not seem much to keep up these magnificent 
rooms and grounds, and leave a revenue for the Prince as well; but 
when you look at the vast heaps of gold covering every table in 
the place, from an early hour in the morning till eleven at night, 
you can easily fancy that one gold piece out of every thirty-seven 
on each throw is quite enough to make a living out of. What 
most surprised me, when I first came to Monte Carlo, was the 
exceedingly high play. I was prepared for everything save three 
points: the large number of tables ; the immense crowd of players 
jostling each other round every table; and the extremely large 
sums which they put down on every turn. There was more play 
and more universally high play than I had at all anticipated. 

Accordingly, one hears every now and then of people who have 
made large fortunes. Such things are indeed quite possible. A 
young German last year won, it is said, sixteen thousand pounds 
in a few days. But then, one must remember that the chances 
are always rather against you than for you, and above all, that the 
longest purse has always the advantage. <A few people win very 
large sums. A few more win moderate sums. A good many 
win a little. A large number neither lose nor win. And the 
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majority, say two out of three, lose more or less heavily. The 
commonest losers are the people who, dropping in like you and me, 
put on a sovereign or two in a casual way on a single number, and 
do not care to go on after losing a dozen times. But the greatest 
danger is that of going on when you lose, in order to win back 
your losses. That is the way that almost all the worst gamblers 
begin. They mostly end with suicide. 

This is the terrible and dark side to Monaco, and almost 
makes me wonder whether we do right to come here and enjoy the 
lovely gardens, the sweet music, the exquisite flowers. For all 
these things have been bought with the price of blood. Suicides 
are very common at Monte Carlo. Only the other day, as the 
story went at Nice, a young Russian naval officer, the paymaster of 
a frigate lying in Villefranche harbour, went over to Monte 
Carlo with six thousand francs in his pocket—borrowed, said some 
people, with what truth I know not, from the ship’s chest—and 
lost it all in an afternoon. The poor fellow tried to blow his 
brains out at once, but miserably failed, and remains a maimed and 
mangled wreck for life, too horrible for description here. One 
hears dozens of such stories at Nice, stories that make one shudder 
with horror, and send a cold tremor down one’s inmost spine. 
They take off a little from the gilded splendour of this Moorish 
hall, whose beauties we have hardly time to notice in the midst of 
so much eager human emotion. 

But before we go, let us walk round once or twice and cast ‘a 
general glance at all the tables. Here they are, not less than five 
hundred men and women, fifty or sixty round each board, playing 
away as if for very life, and so absorbed in the game that they 
notice nothing else. Germans, I fancy, predominate. You can 
pick out the German women at once by their flat, impassive faces, 
their cautious but heavy play, and their atrociously bad though 
very costly jewelry. After them, it seems to me, come the 
Americans. That pronounced young lady opposite, with the 
bold but handsome features, the exquisite bonnet and mantle, and 
the remarkably fine Pennsylvanian twang, may be seen here every 
afternoon, risking broad gold pieces with true American reckless- 
ness, There is a large sprinkling of English, many of them young 
lads in tourist suits, too young, I think, to be exposed to such 
temptations. ‘Don’t tell mamma I played,’ we heard one of 
them say as he alighted from the train at Nice the other evening ; 
‘she would break her heart over it.’ I was glad to see even that 
much penitence in the poor lad; and I hope he has not quietly 
pawned his watch and come over once more to retrieve his fortunes 
and conceal his losses. There are few French comparatively 
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though those who play, especially the women, play very high. 
Most of the ladies are ladies: but there is a fair sprinkling of 
elegantly dressed women who do not exactly belong to the circle 
of society. They play most recklessly ofall, and believe enormously 
in lucky numbers. It is still early in the afternoon: but the four 
o’clock train from Nice will bring over a host of bad characters, 
male and female, who carry on the play up to eleven at night. 

You will stake something, will you? Well, if you must, I 
can’t prevent you. You puta napoleon on red. It loses. Bah, 
the chances are only even. If you win next time, you will only 
get your own napoleon back again. So you go on a column. 
Lost again. Well, you will back a number this time. Your 
choice is 32. Whirr goes the roulette: ‘Dix-huit,’ cries the 
croupier. Your napoleon and about a thousand others are gone. 
Come away before you lose any more. If you put down another 
coin, I know you will be in for it and will never come away till 
you are cleaned out. Happily, I have money enough to take you 
back, if you lose your last five francs; so you will not have to 
trudge home to Nice by the footpath over the Turbia, like a young 
American at our hotel the other day. 

You have had enough of it, have you? That is well. Let us 
come away, and go out into the fresh open air. The heat in 
these rooms is stifling. I am tired of these fat German princesses, 
these sleek Parisian elegants, these stolid American gamblers. 
We swing the great door upon its hinges, and go out into the 
corridor, bowed from the room with great dignity bya well liveried 
attendant. There is plenty of obsequiousness at Monte Carlo for 
everybody, even if he has lost his last louis. 

We emerge once more upon the beautiful terrace, the glorious 
view, the waving, pencilled palm-trees. All around us, the 
Italian sun is lighting up the lovely coast with brilliant splendour. 
Bay and rock and mountain look all the more exquisite after that 
hot and crowded gaming-room. And there, high up on the shoulders 
of the Turbia, the great Roman tower looks down majestically 
with a kind of mute contempt on the throng of busy idlers who 
pour in and out all day through the marble portal of the Casino. 
It is well to have seen Monte Carlo for once, but one feels it would 
be a healthier excursion to climb up those grand old ledges and 
visit the silent monument which still gazes down with such calm 
serenity upon the motley throng who come so rudely to disturb its 
peace to-day after twenty centuries of unbroken solitude. 

J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON. 





Kianbles about Eton, 


I. 


THERE are some men who look back upon their school-days with 
no particular amount of pleasure ; and some, indeed, like Cowper, 
who only regard them as a dreadful dream—for at Dr. Pitman’s no 
effort seems to have been made to shield him from the torments of 
his persecutors. Great have been the improvements in the man- 
agement of schools since Voltaire sarcastically said that he would 
have supposed the pupils of an ordinary academy were juvenile 
convicts. Not half a century ago any attempt to make learning 
pleasant met with general dissent, and it would have been urged 
that the real use of schools—the enforcing unpleasant duties as dis- 
cipline—was forgotten, and hardly a satirist—of whom there was al- 
ways a plentiful army—took up the cudgels for persecuted scholars. 
Within the limit of time mentioned, the writer can remember a 
pedagogue who was equal to either Squeers or Creakle in cruelty, 
though, unlike either of them, he had taken a high degree at one 
of the colleges in Turle Street; but his infirmity, for such it 
proved ultimately to be, was a great recommendation to the 
parents and guardians of the day. His academy was only open 
to the wealthy, or those who held some acknowledged position ; 
yet at every quarter-day he had more applications from guardians 
and parents than he could possibly attend to. It is, however, not 
too much to say that his school would not now be tolerated. Eton 
has improved in its discipline since the days when a pupil used to 
look forward to his final release, and now, indeed, we never meet an 
Etonian or Harrow man who cannot look back to his school-days 
as the pleasantest period of his life. At a public school, as the 
saying is, every youth finds his proper level. Railways have done 
much in the same direction now, and this discipline is less needed ; 
but before these increased and multiplied through the land it was 
quite common for some youth to come from the country, the idol 
of his mother, and flattered from early childhood by a gamekeeper 
ora groom. George III. is said to have related with great gusto 
a tale of a Scotch schoolmaster who accompanied him to the door 
of the schoolroom with his hat on, and when outside the door he 
said to the uncovered monarch, who, by the way, was then only 
Prince of Wales, ‘ You will not think me wanting in courtesy, I 
hope, but the fact is this—that if the boys thought there was 
anyone else as important as myself, I should never get any obedi- 
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ence again.’—Well, many youths go to the great public schools 
even yet, and only learn their relative position when they get 
there; nor indeed, as a rule, do they take their newly acquired 
knowledge unkindly. They meet other youths there who can 
shoot or play cricket better than they can, and are quite as im- 
portant in every way. But in another and far more important 
sense this rule holds good. Light is brought to bear upon masters 
themselves, and the tyrants that were to be met with in private 
schools a generation or more ago (and of my own knowledge I 
could enumerate several) would not be able to keep their places 
for a single term at such schools as Eton or Harrow, whatever their 
attainments or their industry might be. And as this part of the 
subject naturally can 
only extend to an in- 
troduction, I may 
mention one example 
of the two methods of 
instilling learning; and 
the example I would 
choose was a youth of 
perhaps thirteen or 
fourteen years. He 
was not wanting in 
any advantages; but a 
plain, perhaps almost 
stupid, appearance 
made him the butt of 
the irresponsible mas- 
ter, who caused his life 
to be so much a burden 
to him that he be- 
came almost lethargic. 
Owing to illness, a 
Cambridge fellow—a 
perfect gentleman— 
= took the place of the 
In O1d Windsor. invalid master, and I 
remember his saying to the delinquent: ‘ Come, my man, don’t be 
beaten by an ode in Horace; bring your book up here.’ A perfect 
change came over him, and at Oxford he became a first-class 
scholar. The shrievalty of his county, albeit a small one, two 
years after leaving college, showed the estimation he was held in; 
but he used to declare that the four years’ tyranny at a private 
school had saddened his life—which, indeed, was a short one. 
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What a contrast: both Eton and Harrow present! Nobody can 
walk from Slough to Eton without being struck with the genial, 
happy appearance of the youths he will meet; and sometimes we 
have regretted that a want of personal acquaintance with them 
has been a bar to asking them to have a boat, and pull to Staines 
for lunch. 

It is, of course, not necessary to say anything about Windsor. 
It has been so often and well described, that we seem to know it 
when we see it even for the first time. Windsor is not exceeded 
either in dignity or interest by any residence in the world, and it 
stands in quiet, rich English scenery, which is quite in keeping 
with its now peaceful associations. Peaceful, however, they have 
not always been, for here William I. established himself, and bid 
defiance to the chiefs of the conquered country. The enormous 
pile of buildings which covers the hill has been the result of suc- 
cessive additions during seven hundred years, and it of course 
bears hardly any resemblance to the Windsor where the Conqueror 
received the submission of the Saxon chiefs, and entertained the 
Norman barons. The doings of Henry I., David King of Scot- 
land, and John, at Windsor, are familiar to everyone from their 
early history-books. And St. George’s Hall, which was built at 
the most excellent period of Gothic architecture for the Knights 
of the Garter as a banqueting-hall, is quite as familiar, from a 
hundred illustrations, to everyone in England, as St. Paul’s or 
Westminster. 

But, as our interest is now more with the precincts of Eton, we 
may suppose ourselves leaving it for a walk through Slough, 
Maidenhead, Bray, and Clewer, and back again through Windsor 
to Eton, along the right bank of the Thames. 

Slough is pronounced in the same way as ‘ plough,’ and affords 
one of the many examples of the flexibility of ‘ugh’ in the 
English language ; indeed, how puzzled a foreigner must often be 
with our pronunciation may be gathered from an incident which, 
at the time, rather puzzled the writer. He was residing in a 
colony, and at the time referred to some merchandise was exported 
from England for himself and a friend, who was an excellent 
scholar, and could write or speak French and Latin almost as 
easily as English; but he had never been in England. He told 
me one day that the ‘ Thay-mees’ had arrived with our expected 
parcels. He adopted a classic sort of pronunciation that, un- 
happily, is only beginning to be expunged from the Universities, it 
even that, and it was long before I could realise the importance of 
his information. ‘The Tems, you mean, I suppose,’ I said to him ; 
and though in the ordinary way of life he must have written the word 
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‘Thames’ hundreds of times as far as it is connected with London 
or Eton, it never occurred to him to connect the river with the 
name of the ship. It would be interesting to learn how the river 
that flows through Windsor is pronounced in the various capitals 
of Europe. A Frenchman who said that he was going to ‘ Paree,’ 
so far as this can be supposed to hit the French pronunciation, 

might well pass without 
} question ; but if an Eng- 
lishman used such an 
affectation, he would be 
generally thought 
i to be en route to 
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a Welsh friend. 
Slough is a well- 
known thoroughfare 
, on the old Bath road, 

and is a manor of Upton. When 
: Lysons wrote his ‘Magna _ Bri- 
Slough. tannia’ it was the residence of the 
great Dr. Herschel, and its name is always connected with 
the 40-feet telescope that led to discoveries which have im- 
mortalised his name. First he lived at Datchet, and then at 
Slough, and, as Arago says, ‘Le nom de ce village ne périra 
plus: les sciences le transmettront religieusement 4 la postérité 
la plus reculée.’ The large telescope, it is said, was not the one 
which led to some of his principal discoveries, as it was too 
slow in its operations; but it had its own important work 
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to fulfil, Arago well says that the name of Slough village will 
never perish, for even the name of Herschel’s sister, Caroline, would 
be enough to preserve it. ‘She wrote down all his observations, 
which he dictated from his stage, whilst engaged in sweeping the 
heavens with his 20-feet or other telescopes; she attended him 
in all his night watches, which were generally continued up to 
the approach of daylight; she noted the clocks, reduced and 
arranged his journals, prepared the zone catalogues for his sweeps, 
and executed the whole of the laborious numerical calculations 
which were required for the reduction of his observations’; and 
sometimes, when Herschel had for a time suspended his observa- 
tions, she would search the heavens herself with a 5-feet reflector 
which her brother had constructed for her, and she thus made some 
valuable discoveries. When the great astronomer died, this vener- 
able lady retired to her native city of Hanover, and expired in the 
ninety-eighth year of her age, profoundly respected by men of 
science from all parts of the world, and justly honoured by crowned 
heads, who, indeed, honoured themselves when they contributed 
their own acknowledgments to the great value of her services to 
science—services which were continued almost to the end of an 
unusually protracted life. Slough is in the middle of a very beau- 
tiful country, and it is perhaps known as the nearest station to 
Stoke Pogis Church, where Gray wrote the Elegy that neither time 
nor repetition can mar or rob of its inherent beauty. But this will 
come in for a separate notice. Some improvement, it is satisfactory 
to see, is taking place in the hotel accommodation at Slough, 
which, till lately, was not all that could be desired. 

Boveney Lock lies in our route, and it is a quiet, picturesque 
old place. Many heavy ‘golden bream’ have been caught here, 
and sometimes the troller lights upon a heavy Thames trout. The 
church is a small old-fashioned building, with heavy beams across, 
and the traveller is shown an unusually massive key. In the year 
1737 an Act of Parliament was passed to make the small ancient 
church a separate cure, but it was inoperative, as sufficient funds 
could not be procured for its endowment. We must leave the 
route now to turn off towards Burnham, which, however, lies within 
an easy distance of Eton, and can always be reached with a slight 
lift from the sail, if time is an object in making the excursion 
from the college. 

Burnham lies about three miles to the north-east of Maiden- 
head, and a mile to the north of the London road, which used to 
pass through here to Oxford and Bath. Burnham was at one 
time a place of consideration, and had a fair ; and market, and an 
Abbey. The first Abbess was Margery Eston, and the last, Mar- 
garet Gibson. At the dissolution of monasteries the revenues 
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amounted to 51/. 2s. 43d.,a sum which would go as far in the 
necessaries of life in those days, and in those parts, as about 7501. 
would now with us. In those parts I especially say, for the differ- 
ence in living in different parts of England was ludicrously dis- 
similar—even more so than it is at present, when, for example, a 
groom in some country parts of England is satisfied with 16s. a- 
week, but the same functionary would very easily command 25s. 
in other parts. Abbess Margaret Gibson signed her name toa docu- 
ment acknowledging the King’s supremacy some two years before 
the dissolution, and was rewarded with a pension of 15/. Burnham 
is especially known by its beech-trees, and Burnham beeches have 
for long been favourite subjects with artists at all academies in 
England. The engraving annexed almost suggests a banyan 
tree, from its intense foliage and shade. I borrow an excellent 
description of the Burnham beeches from a well-known writer, for 
it is less familiar than some of his published works. ‘ Within 
five-and-twenty miles of St. Paul’s, the Great Western Railway will 
place us in an hour (having an additional walk of two miles) in 
the heart of one of the most secluded districts in England. We 
know nothing of forest scenery equal to Burnham, which is 
approached from the station at Maidenhead. The beeches may be 
reached by several roads, each very beautiful in its seclusion. We 
ascend a hill, and find a common with a few scattered houses. 
Gradually the common begins to grow less open. We see large 
masses of wood in clumps, and now and then a gigantic tree by 
the road. The trunks of these scattered trees are of gigantic size. 
They are for the most part pollards; but, not having been lopped 
for many years, they have thrown out mighty arms, which give us a 
notion of some deformed son of Anak, noble as well as fearful in his 
grotesque proportions. As we advance the wood thickens, and as 
the road leads us into a deep well we are at length completely 
obscured in a leafy wilderness. This dell is a most romantic spot: 
it extends for some quarter of a mile between overhanging banks 
covered with the graceful forms of the ash and the birch, while 
the contorted beeches show their fantastic roots and unwieldy 
trunks upon the edge of the glen in singular contrast. If we 
walk up this valley, we may emerge into the plain of beeches, 
from which the place derives its name. It is not easy to make 
scenes such as these interesting by description; the great charm 
may be readily conceived when it is known that its characteristic 
is an entire absence of human care.’ 

If we traverse the banks of the Thames, in place of making an 
excursion to Burnham, we shall come across a mansion that has 
many quaint and interesting associations. Down Place has often 
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been altered and enlarged, but it was the residence of the cele- 
brated Jacob Tonson, who published Dryden’s works, and who used 
to keep a sort of open house for men of letters. The old part still 
remains, and faces the river; and though the situation is beautiful, 
the house itself has no more attractions than Strawberry Hill. 
Here the famous Kit-Cat Club was formed, which consisted of men 
of standing and wealth whose real object was to support the house 
of Hanover, and to strengthen the hands of the Bentincks, the 
Cavendishes, the Russells and Grenvilles, and others whose energy 
did so much to set the House of Hanover firmly on the throne. 
In those days publishers occupied a more arduous position than 
they do now, when wealth and business capacity are, of necessity, 
among the first requirements; for literary men are readily pro- 
curable as readers or editors who can relieve them of much of 
their old duties, and allow them to devote more time to the 
mercantile part of their calling. There is an amusing anecdote of 
Tonson which Lord Bolingbroke relates. He was once paying a 
visit to Dryden, and some. one called whose step and voice the 
poet well knew; he turned suddenly to Lord Bolingbroke, and 
begged him not to leave until the publisher had gone, for, said he, 
‘I know it’s Tonson ;’ and he added that if he left before him, he 
would be alone with the great publisher, and, as he was a little 
behindhand with some proof, he would be fearfully scolded. 
Dunton published the ‘Life and Errors’ of Tonson, and he 
speaks about him as a man who has been ‘characterised as a sort 
of wild Defoe, a coarser mind cast in somewhat a like mould.’ He 
figures in the ‘ Dunciad,’ though not with the same sarcastic satire 
that has immortalised Curll in the same publication. Guy, the 
founder of the hospital, may almost be said to have belonged to the 
same set. His publishing house was close to Barnett’s Banking Com- 
pany. But the most generally esteemed publisher was Cave, whose 
memoirs Johnson wrote, and who was for some time in a half- 
conscious state, owing to lethargic illness; but he woke up before 
his death just to see and to recognise the lexicographer, ‘ fondly 
to press the hand that now writes this little narrative,’ as his 
biographer says. Cave was brought up at Rugby, under the tutor- 
ship of Holyock, and he gave early promise of literary excellence. 
He was afterwards placed in the office of a timber-merchant, where 
he again gave great satisfaction, but finally he was apprenticed to 
Collins, a deputy-Alderman of London, and a printer and publisher 
of high standing. This change was much to his taste, and he has 
the credit of founding monthly magazines, to secure the fleeting 
contributions that had but an ephemeral life in pamphlets and 
broad-sheets. He had saved enough money in 1731 to found the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ of which there was so great a want at 
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the time that its success became pronounced soon after, and which 
still flourishes with unabated vigour. He was, as Pope has said 
of Gay, ‘uncorrupted even among the great,’ and when clerk of 
the Frank Office he refused to let an epistle of the old Duchess of 
Marlborough be forwarded free of expense to its destination on the 
strength of a frank from W. Plummer, M.P. For this he was 
summoned to the bar of the House; but he had in every sense the 
better of the argument. 

Maidenhead, or, as it used to be called, Maidenhythe, is soon 
reached, and it is a neat, clean, comfortable country town, without 
many claims to being considered picturesque. The bridge is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, but the town itself is new, and perhaps hardly 
dates earlier than the bridge, which was built quite at the end of 
the last century. 

Maidenhead is the nearest station to the celebrated village of 
Bray, which has gained immortality through its accommodating 
vicar, who gracefully surrendered his creed to each succeeding 
monarch. The song which has rendered him famous is an ana- 
chronism, for the real vicar lived during the reigns of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, while the popular vicar is 
supposed to have published his creed during the reign of George 
I.; and it is pretty certain that it is a production of one of the 
members of the Kit-Cat Club. Satirists and historians have shown 
again and again the laxity and the servility of the parochial clergy ; 
and a chaplain—who in those days was almost as indispensable to 
a moderately important household as a steward—hardly ranked 
above a head gamekeeper, nor was he permitted, except under 
certain conditions (which in the case of the head of the Wynn 
family are humorous in the extreme, and happen to be before me), 
to dine with his ‘patron.’ If the chaplain was of a congenial 
turn, and sufficiently instructed to amuse his employer, he would 
have the family living, or some other family living, when a vacancy 
occurred, and then of course he was the humble servant to the 
house. I had some little difficulty in getting a reliable copy 
of the song, but believe that the following is nearly correct :— 

In good King Charles’s golden days, 
When loyalty no harm meant, 
A zealous High Churchman was I, 
And so I got preferment. 
To teach my flock I never missed, 
Kings were by God appointed, 
And damn’d are those that do resist 
Or touch the Lord’s anointed. 
For this is law I will maintain 
Until my dying day, Sir, 
Whatever King in England reign, 
T'll be the Vicar of Bray, Sir. 
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When Royal James obtained the crown 
And Popery came in fashion, 

The penal laws I hooted down 
And read the Declaration. 

The Church of Rome I found would fit 
Full well my constitution, 

And had become a Jesuit 
But for the Revolution. 


When William was our King declar'd, 
To ease a nation’s grievance, 
With this new wind about I steer’d, 
And swore to him allegiance, 
Old principles I did revoke, 
Set conscience at a distance ; 
Passive obedience was a joke, 
A jest was non-resistance. 


When gracious Anne became our Queen, 
The Church of England’s glory, 
Another face of things was seen, 
And I became a Tory. 
Occasional Conformists base 
I damn’d their moderation, 
And thought the Church in danger was 
By such prevarication. 


When George in pudding-time came o’er, 
And moderate men looked big, Sir, 
I turned a cat-in-a-pan once more, 
And so I became a Whig, Sir. 
And thus preferment I procured 
From our new faith’s defender, 
And almost every day abjured 
The Pope and the Pretender. 


The illustrious House of Hanover 
And Protestant succession, 

To these I do allegiance swear 
While they can keep possession. 

For in my faith and loyalty 
I never more will falter, 

And George my lawful King shall be 
Until the times shall alter. 


The real Vicar of Bray is a hero among Fuller’s * Worthies,’ and 
he seems to have had a decided liking for a quiet life. His 
name is put down as Symon Symonds ; but after carefully looking 
at an old record where it appears, I hardly think that this is correct. 
Fuller, speaking of him, says: ‘ The vivacious vicar thereof living 
under Henry VIII., King Edward VI., Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth, was first a Papist, then a Protestant, then a Papist, and 
then a Protestant again. He had seen some martyrs burnt (two 
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miles off) at Windsor, and found this fire too hot for his tender 
temper. This vicar, being taxed by one for being a turncoat and 


Sq 


Bray Church, 


an ineonstant changeling, said: “Not so. I always kept my principle, 
which is this—To live and die the vicar of Bray.”’ It must not be 
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supposed that the present beautiful vicarage is the one to which 
the sturdy vicar so resolutely clung ; for it is comparatively a new 
residence, and has recently been altered. The house shown at 
the entrance of the churchyard is said to be the genuine residence. 
Of this I could not form an opinion, but all the inhabitants agreed 
in saying that it was the traditional vicarage. The church of 
Bray has not been very much over-restored. The restorations took 
place a little more than a quarter of a century ago, when ancient 
buildings were held in much more reverence than they are 
now. There are some quaint monuments and inscriptions in it, 
and among others is one of William Goddard, the founder of 
Jesus Hospital, and his wife. 


If what*I was thou seekest to knowe 
These lines my character shall showe 
Those benefitts that God me lent 
With thanks I tooke and freely spent 
I scorned what playnesse could not gett 
And next to treasure hated debt 

I loved not those that stirred up strife 
True to my friend and too my wife 
The latter here by me I have 

We had one bed and have one grave 
My honesty was such that I 

When death came feared not to die. 


The part of the Thames we are considering is almost a paradise 
for swans. We meet them at every bend, and many are the quiet 
nooks for nesting. We learn from the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia’ that, 
according to an old law, no subject could hold property in swans that 
were allowed to be at large in a public river or creek, unless he held 
his right from the Crown, and then for a fee the Crown grants a swan 
mark, or notches in the bill, to identify the birds; and on the first 
Monday in August, every year, the swan-markers of the Crown, and 
some of the London companies, go up the river and practise their 
cruel calling. The markers are called swan-uppers, which has been 
corrupted into ‘ swan-hoppers,’ and all unmarked swans belong to the 
Crown; so that if a bird has been missed, it becomes royal property. 
This accounts for the immense number belonging to the Queen. 
By a curious old Act of Parliament the following penalty is en- 
forced against anyone who steals a lawfully marked swan in an 
open and common river. The swan is to be held by his beak until 
the tail just touches the ground, and as much wheat is to be poured 
over the swan as will cover him up to the top of his bill. This is 
not altogether unlike the way in which muskets were sold to 
Indians in the palmy days of the Hudson Bay Company. A Bir- 
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mingham musket, worth about 1/. 15s., was placed with its butt 
on the ground, and as many sable skins, worth about 2/. or 3. each, 
were piled up as reached to its muzzle. It is hardly to be won- 
dered at that in those days the factors, and even clerks, grew rich ; 
yet that Company paid 50 to 60 per cent., besides. On the swan- 
upping day-—which simply means taking up a young swan to mark 
it—some of the Companies go up the river in barges, and make 
merry with great good fare while the birds are subject to torture ; 
for they actually bleed at the incisions. Ifa short Act were passed 
that a liveryman—only one—should each year have his finger- 
nail marked just as the swan’s bill is, the barbarous custom would 
pretty soon disappear. Opinions, indeed, may differ as to the im- 
provement, in a picturesque sense, that swans are to the river. 
Their ‘ pose’ on the water is not so graceful as that of a sheldrake or 
pintail duck; and the straight long neck rather reminds one of a 
giraffe: indeed, we never hear words of admiration for this part of the 
singular creature. For our own taste, a swan has rather a cockney 
appearance in water ; and while water-lilies are the delight of every 
one, as indeed are willow-bushes, or alders, or anything that is in- 
digenous or natural, swans painfully remind us of an artificial 
state of things. A swan was the admiration of the vapid artists 
who used to draw handsome but not intelligent youths playing on 
a guitar or a flute, in a boat, to the apparent interest of some young 
damsel: the class of pictures, in fact, that was in vogue a genera- 
tion since. Rather than another day’s swan-hopping, let the birds 
have their own sweet will, and resume their ancient habits. The 
strength of the swan is enormous. The blow of his pinion being 
able to break a leg is an old story; but Stanley relates a circum- 
stance that eclipses this, and the writer was once a witness to an 
almost similar scene, where swans were carefully kept on a lake 
into which a little brook emptied itself. A swan had lost some 
young ones, it is supposed, on a former occasion, through the depre- 
dations of a fox, and would seem to have mistrusted the family of 
foxes generally ; and when, surrounded by her infant progeny, she 
saw one swimming across to where her nest was, she knew very 
well that on the land her own long neck and the crafty fence of 
the enemy would place her at a great disadvantage: so she decided 
on anaval engagement, where the advantages would be all her own ; 
and sailing through the water to meet him, she struck him such 
powerful blows with her wings that he succumbed at once, and was 
drifted quite dead to the bank he had left. A few swans are fat- 
tened every year at Windsor, but opinions are divided regarding 
their merit as an article of diet. For myself, I have found a wild 
one, even when young, equal to a wild duck; and there is no 
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reason why the fattened domestic ones should not exceed their wild 
brethren as far as a fattened tame duck does all wild ones, not 
excepting the Canvas-back or the Blue-winged Teal. 

In the reach of the Thames we are now considering, immense 
numbers of trout have been liberated, but the results have been 
far from encouraging, as they seem to have fallen an early prey to 
pike, or perch, or chub. The first on this list is called ‘ vermin’ 
in America, and it should be hunted out of every fishing stream ; 
for though, if in good season, and well stuffed and baked, it is not 
a bad fish at all, it does not compensate for the injury it inflicts 
on other fishes of more value. A very sure way to improve the 
venture of releasing trout in the Thames would be to let them be 
well grown before they undertake their travels by water. Plenty 
of admirers they will find in each of the animal kingdoms, but 
very few friends indeed; and they will not have been free long 
before they find that they are in the midst of danger, necessity, 
and tribulation. Now, let anyone who may have been at Wolfs- 
brunn, near Heidelberg, remember how trout are raised and reared 
from the ova till they attain large dimensions, and he will see how 
easily these excellent fish could be kept under the protection of 
the keeper until they were better able to hold their own against 
the enemies that are under the water, who, after all, are the most 
persistent and insidious. A little longer time to mature would . 
make them able to look better after themselves; and they could 
not only by their velocity escape from foes, but would themselves 
reduce the numbers of young fish that when they grew would be 
their foes. A little water-mill would send up an abundant supply 
of water to the gravelly spawning-beds, and these might be regu- 
lated with the utmost ease to let the fish leave cne after another 
until they have reached half a pound in weight, and then they 
would rapidly thrive in an open river, and be of more use 
economically and for exercise than many times the number of 
coarser fish that they would displace. Any sportsman would rather 
kill a woodcock than a hare or even a pheasant, though either of 
these might be thought of greater value in a larder; and so a 
trout caught with a fly, if he only weighed a pound, would bring 
a more healthful glow into the frame of a citizen than a basket- 
ful of bream or chub caught while sitting in a chair in a broad 
punt. 


ALFRED RIMMER. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Archerp in Scotland. 


‘Now let us see your archery. — Titus Andronicus, Act iv. Se. 3. 


TuouGH it has often been hastily assumed that the annals of the 
Bow in the northern kingdom would require no more space in the 
writing than did Olaus Magnus’s famous chapter on the snakes 
of Iceland, yet this is only true of archery in battle; and it isa 
curious fact that, though the Scots could never be induced to take 
to the bow as a military weapon, they became very fond of archery 
as a pastime, when firearms took the place of bows and arrows as 
‘ artilyerie,’ and there was no further need for statutes forcing the 
bow into their hands, and forbidding all outdoor amusements that 
interfered with its practice. It is a curious problem why, in two 
races so akin as the English and the Lowland Scots, national bent 
should in this respect take such opposite directions. While the 
Southern yeoman delighted in his long-bow and the sheaf of 
shafts, ‘ the twelve Scots’ lives’ he bore under his girdle, his kins- 
man-foe across the Tweed could never be compelled either by ex- 
perience or a long series of penal statutes to take to the weapon 
whose power in skilful hands he had felt on many a bloody field. 
‘Few of thaim was sekyr of archarie,’ laments Blind Harry, the 
Minstrel of Wallace’s followers; and not only was this true of all 
succeeding Scottish soldiers, but it may be that the same national 
prejudice can be traced back for centuries before the Blind Min- 
strel’s time, to the days of the sculptured stones that stud the 
north-eastern districts of Scotland. While on them are many 
delineations of the hunter aiming his arrow at deer or wild boar, 
there is only one instance in all their many scenes of war in which 
fighting men are armed with the bow. 

When the first James of Scotland returned to his northern 
kingdom with his ‘fairest English flower,’ Lady Jane Beaufort, he 
brought back with him from his long captivity a deep impression 
of the value of the bow. Under the careful instruction of the 
Constable of Pevensey, James had become a fine marksman ; and 
he tried by every means in his power to popularise the exercise at 
home. He forbade football and other ‘unprofitable sports ;’ he 
ordered every man to shoot at the bow-marks near his parish 
church every Sunday; he chose a body-guard for himself from 
among the most skilful archers at the periodical ‘ Wappinshaws;’ 
and in his poem of ‘ Christ’s Kirk on the Green’ he published a 
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scathing satire on the clumsiness and inefficiency of his peasantry 
in archery. What the most energetic of the Stuart kings set his 
mind to, he generally succeeded in; and possibly, if the dagger 
of ‘ that mischant traitour, Robert Grahame,’ had spared his life at 
Perth, James might have done what so many Scottish kings failed 
to do ; as it was, we see signs of improvement among his people. It 
was in his reign that Charles VII. formed from the survivors of Lord 
Buchan’s Scots the famous Archer-guard of France, familiar to 
every reader of ‘ Quentin Durward,’ who, ‘ foreigners though they 
were, ever proved themselves the most faithful troops in the service 
of the French crown.’ 

The body-guard that the author of the ‘ King’s Quhair’ em- 
bodied for himself was the origin of the famous * Royal Company 
of Archers’ that still flourishes vigorously in Edinburgh. So say 
the present ‘ Bodyguard for Scotland,’ though their oldest extant 
records stop short two centuries and a half of King James’s time. 

With James’s assassination at Perth, the new-born zeal for 
archery seems to have died away; and it is not till we come to the 
time of James V. that any noteworthy traces of its practice can 
be found. If we may judge from a story told in Lindsay of Pit- 
scottie’s quaint old chronicle of Scotland, the Commons’ king had 
some fine archers in his kingdom; for Lindsay tells us how the 
Scottish marksmen were victorious in what surely must have been 
the earliest friendly shooting-match between England and Scotland. 
The occasion of this international match was Henry VIII. sending 
an embassy with the Garter to his nephew, the young King of 
Scots, in 1534. ‘In this year,’ says Pitscottie, whose spelling we 
modernise, ‘ came an English ambassador out of England, called 
Lord William Howard: a bishop and other gentlemen to the number 
of three-score horse: who were all able wailled [ picked | gentlemen for 
all kinds of pastimes, as shooting, leaping, wrestling, running, and 
casting of the stone. But they were well assayed in all these be- 
fore they went home, and that by their own provocation, and they 
almost ever tint [lost|]; while at the last the king’s mother favoured 
the Englishmen, because she was the King of England’s sister ; 
and therefore she took a wager of archery upon the Englishmen’s 
hands, contrary to the king her son, and any half-dozen Scotsmen, 
either noblemen, gentlemen, or yeomen, that so many Englishmen 
should shoot against them at ‘ rovers,’ ‘ butts,’ or ‘ prick-bonnet.’ 
The king hearing of this bonspiel [sporting match] of his mother, 
was well content. So there was laid a hundred crowns, and a tun 
of wine pandit [staked] on each side. The ground was chosen in 
St. Andrews. ‘The Scottish archers were three landed gentlemen 
and three yeomen; to wit, David Wemyss of that ilk, David 
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Arnott of that ilk, and Mr. John Wedderburn, Vicar of Dundee. 
The yeomen were John Thomson in Leith, Steven Tabroner and 
Alexander Baillie who was a piper. [The Scottish archers] shot 
wondrous near and won the wager from the Englishmen; and 
thereafter went into the town, and made a banquet to the king 
and the queen and the English ambassador, with the whole two 
hundred crowns and the two tuns of wine.’ 

Archery from this time became an established pastime in 
Scotland, amicably sharing men’s leisure with its old enemies golf 
and football, while with the ladies it took rank as their chief, if not 
only, out-door pastime. Queen Margaret herself might possibly 
have taken her place with credit beside the six Englishmen she 
backed in this match against her son; for we are told by Leland 
and others that Henry’s sister was no mean shot, while her unfor- 
tunate grandchild Mary Queen of Scots was as fond of archery as 
was her cousin Elizabeth of England and many another lady of 
that time. One story of Queen Mary’s shooting has often been 
cited against her since the time Sir William Drury wrote to Mr. 
Secretary Cecil from St. Andrews telling him how Mary, a fort- 
night after her husband Darnley’s murder in the Kirk O’Fields, had 
been shooting with Bothwell at the butts of Tranent against 
Huntly and Seton for a dinner, which the latter pair had to pay. 
This story Drury soon afterwards found out to be untrue, but, cer- 
tainly, as much prominence has not been given by many a writer 
since then to this contradiction as to his original statement. 

At schools, as we know from the ‘ Memoirs of the Sommervilles’ 
and from James Melville’s Autobiography, archery was a favourite 
pastime of the boys. When Melville, who ‘by our maister was 
teached to handle the bow for archery’ while at school, went to 
College at St. Andrew’s, he found archery and golf were then the 
favourite amusements of the gay little university town. 

Scottish literature in the early years of the seventeenth 
century is full of allusions to the pastime. ‘ Buttis for archery ’ 
seem to have been indispensable adjuncts to a gentleman’s house ; 
and we find the loyal Town Council of Aberdeen so impressed 
with this idea that, when it was expected that King James VI. 
was to visit their town, they voted among their other grants 
a sum of 101. to erect ‘one pair of buttis besyd the Castyll-hill, 
for serving of His Hieness and the noblemen that is to come heir 
with his Grace.’ 

King James V. had presented silver arrows to the royal 
burghs of Scotland to be competed for twice a year at the ‘ Weapon 
Schawings’ which his Act of 1540 ordained to be held. None of 
these sixteenth-century arrows can be proved to be in existence 
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now, though, as the ‘ Musselburgh Arrow’ has, on the earliest of 
the medals it is customary for the winner to hang to the trophy as 
a memorial of his victory, the date 1603, Mr. Balfour Paul is in- 
clined to think it is the sole survivor of the ‘Commons’ King’s’ 
challenge trophies. However this may be, we find the seven- 
teenth-century archers of various good towns keenly competing for 
their arrows, notwithstanding the frowns of the Reformers and the 
repressive measures of both ecclesiastical and civil courts. Adam- 
son, the rhyming chronicler of Perth and its worthies, dwells with 
pride on the 
Matchless skill in noble archery 


In these our days when archers did abound 
In Perth, then famous for such pastimes found ; 


and refers to matches with other towns in which the bowmen of 
the Fair City 

Spared neither gains nor pains for to report 

To Perth the worship by such noble sport. 


The most interesting records of Scottish archery of this period 
are, however, those we find in Mr. Mark Napier’s ‘ Memoirs of 
Montrose.’ When James Graham, then Earl of Montrose, went to 
St. Andrew’s University in 1627, he was accompanied by a tutor 
and guardian who was also purse-bearer, and from his careful 
entries of ‘my lord’s expenses’ Montrose’s biographer is enabled 
to give us a graphic picture of the social life and amusements of 
the period at the University. Hunting, hawking, horse-racing, 
billiards, and tennis, all had a vigorous adherent in young Graham, 
and, says Mr. Napier, ‘ to those who take interest in ancient sports 
the fact, hitherto unknown, will be acceptable that a most en- 
thusiastic promoter of those still approved exercises, archery and 
golf, was the great Montrose. The fact acquires additional inter- 
est when compared with a passage in a letter from the Queen 
of Bohemia, sister of Charles I. In the month of August 
1649, twenty-one years later than the period we are now re- 
cording, and within a twelvemonth of Montrose’s death, while he 
held a commission as plenipotentiary from Charles II. to the 
foreign states, her majesty, who had conceived a great affection 
for him, writes in these terms :—‘“ We have nothing to do but to 
walk and shoot. Iam grown a good archer to shoot with my 
Lord Kinnoul. If your office will suffer it, I hope you will come 
and help us to shoot.” (This letter was written from Rhenen, the 
queen’s summer residence on the Rhine.) Montrose had retained 
throughout his life the reputation of a good archer, which, no doubt, 
he had acquired at the college of St. Andrew's. In the old 
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college there, three antique silver arrows, with many silver 
medals attached, are still preserved and exhibited to the curious. 
The medals are all dated, and bear the name, and generally some 
armorial insignia, of the prize-holder. ... Upon one of them 
there is engraved, underneath the full .arms of the earldom, 
“ James Earle of Montroes, 1628,” and on the reverse is rudely 
sculptured the figure of an archer drawing his bow, the usual 
effigies on most of the ancient medals. Montrose, it seems, held 
this arrow from 1628 to 1630, by which time, being married, he 
had left college.’ 

For many years before this the dominant Puritan party in Scot- 
land had been trying to put down all games. They first succeeded, 
by vigorously prosecuting all offenders against their new laws, in 
putting an end to archery and the other pastimes the people were 
in the habit of indulging in on Sundays; and though King James’s 
famous ‘ Book of Sports,’ in which the British Solomon declared it 
to be his pleasure ‘ that after the end of divine service our good 
people be not discouraged from any lawful recreation, such as 
dancing, either men or women, archery for men,’ compelled them 
for a time to overlook practices they never ceased to abhor, yet 
when the days of civil war came, games were unsparingly put down, 
and in Scotland, as Macaulay says of Puritan England, ‘ it was a sin 
to hang garlands ona Maypole, to drink a friend’s health, to fly a 
hawk, to hunt a stag, to play at chess, to wear lovelocks, to put 
starch into a ruff, to touch the virginals, to read the Fairy Queen.’ 
As in other games there is a blank in the annals of pastime-archery 
till the Restoration, though it is said that Montrose employed the 
bow as a weapon in his campaigns. His fondness for it would make 
this appear likely enough, but for the fact that he relied chiefly on 
his Highland troops, ‘ whose mode of fighting was by the impetu- 
ous dash with pike and claymore, and had not the steadiness and 
discipline indispensable to a body of archers.’ 

Though we find some references to archery meetings in the 
years succeeding the Restoration, the bowmen do not seem to have 
taken up their weapons again with the same zest with which golfers 
resumed their clubs, and it was with a view to stimulate this flag- 
ging interest in the ancient sport that the present Royal Company 
of Archers was revived in 1676, under the presidency of the 
Marquis of Atholl. We have already alluded to the tradition that 
would make the Company the lineal descendants of the Archer- 
guard ‘raised by the first James of Scotland; but whether or not 
this is founded on fact, there is certainly evidence in the Company’s 
records to show that in one shape or another it existed for some 
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time previous to the commencement of its present records in — 
1676. 

The first entry in their minute-book tells how, ‘the noble 
and useful recreation of archery being for many years much ne- 
glected,’ several noblemen and gentlemen associated themselves 
in a Company for its encouragement. They appointed a goodly list 
of office-bearers, framed laws for the body, and obtained the ap- 
proval of the Privy Council, which august body recommended the 
Treasury to grant the Company ‘one prize once in the year to be 
shot for as a public prize, to be called the King’s Prize, a grant 
still annually voted by Parliament among the Queen’s Plates. 

In December 1703 Queen Anne granted a charter to the Com- 
pany ratifying and confirming their old privileges and prohibiting 
anyone ‘to cause any obstacle or impediment to the said Royal 
Company in the lawful exercise of the ancient arms of Bows and 
Arrows, the Company to render for this yearly to the sovereign 
‘ one pair of barbed arrows, if asked only.’ Mr. Balfour Paul, in his 
‘History of the Royal Company of Archers’; (Blackwood, 1875), 
tells us that these Reddendo arrows have twice been delivered to 
the sovereign ; first to George IV. during his visit to Edinburgh 
in 1822, and again when Queen Victoria and Prince Albert first 
came to Scotland in 1842. 

From the very beginning the Company had been composed 
almost entirely of men who had a common tie in their attachment 
to the Stuarts. Many of the members suffered severely for this in 
the ‘ Forty-five,’ and for long after then the Government looked with 
suspicion on the body as a stronghold of devotion to the cause of 
the exiled house. Mr. Paul prints a letter from Oliphant of Gask 
in 1777, giving an amusing account of the adventures of his Archer 
uniform in the Rebellion. ‘I lose no time in acquainting you,’ 
writes the Jacobite laird, ‘that my archer coat is still preserved. 
It is pretty odd if my coat be the only one left, especially as it 
was taken away in the ’46 by the Duke of Cumberland’s plunderers ; 
and Miss Anne Graeme, Inchbrakie, thinking it would be 
regretted by me, went boldly out among the soldiers and re- 
covered it from one of them, insisting with him that it was a 
lady’s riding habit; but putting her hand to the breeches to 
take them too, he, with a thundering oath, asked if the lady 
wore breeches?’ This interesting relic is carefully-preserved by 
the Company. There is little of very general interest in the 
history of the Company for the last century, during which time 
they have continued steadily to prosper. A curious incident in 
October 1818, however, deserves notice. A party of North 
American Indians, who were engaged at the Theatre Royal in the 
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play of ‘La Perouse, or the Desolate Island,’ were invited by the 
Company to visit Archers’ Hall and display their skill in} archery. 
At about twelve paces their practice was very good, but at longer 
distances and at field shooting ‘their bows were too weak for the 
weight of their arrows’ and they had no chance with the members 
of the Royal Company. Mr. Paul gives an interesting account of 
the Indians’ mode of shooting and way of holding the bow, and 
says that after dinner their chief, through their interpreter, ex- 
pressed his astonishment ‘ to find warriors in a country so remote 
from his own who could exhibit such power and dexterity with the 
bow and arrow.’ 

The annals of Scottish archery even within the last hundred 
years have not always recorded such peaceful and friendly en- 
counters as this. On one occasion, at least, bows have been bent 
with most bloodthirsty intent. On February 10, 1791, a very 
ludicrous duel took place at Edinburgh, of which unfortunately 
only this meagre account is preserved:—‘ Two gentlemen met 
on the Meadows, supplied with bows and arrows, to decide a 
point of honour. They were accompanied by seconds, and had a 
surgeon in attendance in case their Indian artillery should by 
any means prove effective. After a harmless exchange of three 
shots, the parties retired, the point of honour doubtless being satis- 
factorily arranged. If similar weapons were always employed in 
duelling,’ adds the newspaper reporter, ‘this amusement would 
speedily become unfashionable, seeing that the seconds would run 
quite as great, if not a greater, risk than the principals.’ ‘ Let us 
hope,’ with Mr. Paul, ‘for the honour of the Royal Company, that 
the two Hectors—we cannot call them “ fire-eaters ”—did not 
belong to that respectable and peaceable body.’ 

The practice of archery in Scotland is now nearly entirely 
confined to the members of the Body-guard. The Company 
possess a great number of handsome ‘ Arrows,’ cups and other 
prizes which are periodically shot for. In these enlightened days, 
of course, such old competitions as ‘The Goose Prize’ and the 
‘Papingo’ exist only as names, though in comparatively recent 
times the archers shot at a live goose ‘ failled and biggit ’ (turfed and 
built) into a butt with nothing but the head visible. ‘ The sport 
in all its barbarity,’ says Mr. Paul, ‘ seems to have been kept up a 
considerable time, as it is only about 1764 that we find the item 
of “ half-a-crown for a goose” omitted from the treasurer’s accounts. 
The method now adopted for shooting for the prize of the Goose is 
by inserting a small glass globe of about an inch in diameter in 
the centre of the butt mark, which is a circular piece of card- 
board four inches in diameter. The competitor whose arrow first 
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breaks this globe is declared “ Captain of the Goose” for the year.’ 
The Goose medal is made of part of the very coins paid by 
Tippoo Sultan to the allies at the treaty of Seringapatam in 
1792. 

The ‘ Papingo ’—‘ the trembling mark at which their arrows fly’ 
of the funeral games of Patroclusin the Iliad—was in early times 
a milk-white dove tied to the top of a pole, or, as at Kilwinning, 
to the steeple of their abbey church; ther a wooden or stuffed 
bird, like the one Scott refers to in ‘Old Mortality” Now it is 


shot for in the butts like an ordinary butt prize. 
ROBERT MACGREGOR. 








WM Dreadful Cage. 
I. 


I rHoveut it was very good of Messrs. Buckram and Blake to tell 
me on my sixtieth birthday that they did not believe in working a 
willing horse to death, and that therefore they had decided to 
allow me to retire from their service on two-thirds of my salary. 
I had been with them altogether five-and-forty years, and it 
seemed but yesterday that I was appointed their chief clerk, having 
two subordinates; but full twenty years had passed since then. 
Now I had a staff of fifteen clerks under me, and my salary of 
four hundred pounds per annum will give you some little idea of 
the responsibility attached to my position. I cannot think for a 
moment that that unfortunate error of mine a week or two before 
they invited me to retire—I mean, my sending a rather stern 
application for payment to the wrong parties—had anything at all 
to do with this event. True, when the blunder was discovered, 
Mr. Blake said, with a severity which was really quite uncalled 
for, ‘Your memory is not what it used to be, Frogg’; but men 
who thought poorly of the ability of their chief clerk would 
scarcely on his retirement have made him a present for his wife of 
a neat little silver tea-service, ‘As a trifling tribute’ (so ran the 
inscription on the tea-pot)‘to his long and faithful labours ’— 
would they, now? No. I flatter myself that I could have done 
justice to Buckram and Blake for another ten years and more. 
However, I was by no means loath to be completely master of my 
own time at an age when I was still,as Mr. Harry Blake Buckram 
said, in his funny way, ‘a dashing old youngster.’ Gardening 
(window-gardening, that is to say) had long been with me a 
passion. Yet Claremont Square, Pentonville, afforded far too little 
scope for my horticultural genius. I do not refer to the square 
itself, but to the window-sills of the four rooms at No. 45 that my 
wife and I had occupied for many, many years. Here at length 
was an opportunity, in the large garden of some picturesque 
suburban villa, for the full development of those powers which had 
hitherto been exercised after six o’clock in the evening on window- 
flowers, and that in a very fitful way. Geraniums in perennial 
pots might now yield to geraniums in beds. Perhaps, too (stranger 
things have happened in history), the name even of a humble city 
clerk might be handed down to posterity, and the Frogget variety 
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of geraniums flourish in a thousand gardens generations after poor 
old Frogg himself was dead and gone ! 

I confess that with these dreams of the future which crowded 
my brain on my way home, was mingled a feeling of shame at the 
thought of the vexation I had shown that very morning on learn- 
ing that a tenant of mine intended next quarter-day to give up the 
cottage which he occupied at Dulwich. Why, as it had happened, 
nothing could suit me better. Of the house itself I had certainly 
never thought very highly. It was simply a rather poor specimen 
of modern Building Society Gothic semi-detached, as they call it. 
The party-wall which separated my own from its companion house 
was a marvel of tenuity. That wall had evidently been built for 
the sole purpose of promoting a feeling of neighbourliness ; since 
friendly conversation between the inhabitants of tie two dwell- 
ings was quite practicable through it; and scandal was checked, 
thank heaven ! by the fact that it could easily be overheard. But 
there was one advantage which my property possessed which to me 
was unmixed; namely, that a large plot of garden-ground was 
attached thereto ; in none the worse condition, to my mind, because 
the present occupant of ‘Marie Villa’ (named after my wife 
Polly, by the way) had no soul for gardening, and had allowed it 
to become overgrown with weeds. For, beginning my career as 
a practical horticulturist under such circumstances, the triumph 
over Nature which I fondly anticipated would be entirely my own. 
In years to come I could proudly say, ‘I found a wilderness: I leave 
the Froggei variety of geranium in glorious profusion !’ 

Well, to avoid verbosity—which is the bane of age—I will just 
state at once that the autumn following my retirement from the 
service of Buckram and Blake found me fully established as a 
gentleman-gardener. It was the noon of a dull September day. 
The man whom I employed to dig up the ground, and do the 
rougher work generally, had just laid down his spade and gone to 
dinner. My maxim is—asit was when I was Buckram’s chief clerk 
—‘ Never be seen idle by a subordinate;’ so it was not until the 
gardener’s back was turned that I put my pruning-knife in my 
pocket, yawned lazily, filled my old briar-root pipe, and prepared 
to look around reflectively. What a strange contrast was the 
scene around to that which daily greeted my eyes year after year 
from the top of the Islington ’bus! Thank God! the harsh clatter 
of the mill of commerce had not become such music to my ears 
that I could not enjoy the sombre calm of such a day as this. 
Above was a waste of pale grey sky; a mist hung upon the skirts 
of the meadows—in that light, a deep soothing green—which 
stretched towards Dulwich College and the Crystal Palace; and in 
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a neighbouring field chestnut-trees, whose leaves were reddening 
with the decay of autumn, relieved the dulness of the slaty clouds. 
O to live amid such scenes until I dropped from the tree of life 
as gently as those decaying leaves! O to find, perhaps, my views 
about the Froggei geranium appreciated by genial neighbours ! 

‘If you please, sir, the mistress says as they’ve come.’ 

The owner of the voice which thus interrupted my meditations 
at a most interesting stage was that very worthy woman Ann 
Lightbody, our middle-aged servant-maid. 

‘Ah!’ I exclaimed, somewhat vacantly; the influence of the 
thoughts which had just been passing through my mind con- 
spiring with Ann’s vague statement to prevent a more expressive 
response. 

‘The mistress can’t make ’em out a bit, and she have her 
doubts, sir.’ 

This satisfactory addition to my information was made while 
Ann held open the French window of the drawing-room, in order 
to allow me to pass into the house. 

‘You mean that you have your doubts, Ann,’ said I, ‘and 
that your mistress did not contradict you.’ 

‘ Well, sir, the Pantegon man’s at the door, and you can see 
for yourself. Such a ’eap of lumber I never see, in all my 
exper’ence.’ 

The drift of Ann’s critical remarks began to be plain to me. 
We had been expecting fresh tenants of the adjoining house for 
some days, and now they were moving in. 

‘I cannot think he is a gentleman,’ said my wife, as I ap- 
proached the front window to inspect the ‘lumber,’ as Ann called 
it. ‘Ido hope there are no children, she added, evidently feel- 
ing that the offspring of a man who was not a gentleman must 
necessarily be ill-mannered and unruly. 

The person to whom she referred—clearly, judging by his 
actions, the owner of the van’s contents—was leaning against the 
railings of the next house, and from time to time cautioning the 
men—very much to their annoyance, I thought—as to their way of 
carrying in the goods. He was a tall, sallow man, with a thick 
but closely cropped beard, and a long ferocious moustache. His 
hands were in the pockets of a rather seedy blue serge jacket, 
and on his head was a wideawake that had evidently suffered very 
much from the rain. A short clay pipe, black with long service, 
gave the finishing touch to the disreputable appearance which he 
presented. My wife’s opinion, that he was not a gentleman, 
seemed not altogether so groundless as I should have imagined. 
Discernment of character is not one of her strong points. 
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It was this that made me pause before replying to her com- 
ment on our neighbour, for I knew from long experience that she 
would feel so flattered by my agreeing with her judgment that 
her imagination would soon get quite beyond control; and this 
tall sallow man, in addition to being not genteel, would rapidly 
reach, in my wife’s estimation, yet more distinguished positions 
in crime. In a week he would bea possible forger ; in ten days 
a probable murderer. 

Ah! little did I think when these thoughts were passing 
through my mind that very shortly I, Joram Frogg, the expe- 
rienced, cool-brained commercial man, should deem my wife’s 
most extravagant speculation a strong probability. 

‘What do you think, Joram dear ?’ she inquired anxiously. 

‘I have not made up my mind,’ 

‘I wish we had never left Claremont Square,’ exclaimed my 
poor wife; of course interpreting my hesitation unfavourably to 
our neighbour. ‘There now! I have been watching every single 
thing that has been taken out of the van, and there is not a shrub, 
nor a plant, nor a garden tool among them. And how you have 
talked, to be sure, about nice neighbours who had a taste for 
flowers ! ” 


My heart sank as I reflected on the latter part of my wife’s 
remarks. The feeling of repulsion I experienced on seeing that 
tall, carelessly-attired man, was intensified when I realised that I 
dare not hope for neighbourly sympathy with the taste which had 
mainly induced me to live in Dulwich. Neither Polly nor myself 
were happy when we retired to rest that night, separated from an 
unsatisfactory neighbour by the thinnest of walls! 


II. 


A NovemBer morning. The rime upon tree and shrub and 
the hard bare earth is slowly yielding to the rays of a winter sun. 
I, Joram Frogg, a frozen-out gardener, have come out into the ain 
to enjoy the sudden burst of warmth, and to watch the glistening 
icicles change to dew-drops, as it were, and sparkle, each one, with 
the glory of the rainbow. 

There is more to be done, however, than simply enjoying the 
unwonted sunlight. The easy life I have spent during the last 
month or two has, notwithstanding my energetic gardening, 
begun to affect me in a very disagreeable and unexpected manner. 
I have been getting fat! But I flatter myself that I have pecu- 
liar talent for meeting and overcoming difficulties of every kind. 
The heavy garden-roller which I bought on entering Marie Villa 
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would have lain by, gathering the rust of idleness, during the 
winter months, had not the happy idea entered my brain of em- 
ploying it in the interests of health. Consequently, every morn- 
ing, be it wet or be it dry, sees me, for at least half-an-hour, 
manfully trotting round the trim gravel paths of my flowery 
domain, with the garden roller behind me. 

Crunch, crunch, crunch—tramp, tramp, tramp. The perspira- 
tion stood upon my brow in beads as I gave myself to my labor- 
ious task this sunny morning. I had made half-a-dozen circuits 
of the garden with my eyes bent upon the path before me, when 
the sound of a voice, trembling as with age, caused me to stop and 
look towards our neighbour’s garden. 

‘Hi! Good morning to you, sir.’ 

‘Good morning, sir,’ I replied, bowing to the elderly, infirm- 
looking man who greeted me. 

He had a long beard of snowy whiteness, save round his 
mouth, where it was jet black. His eyebrows, also, were of the 
same hue. This contrast alone gave him a very singular look ; 
but the addition of a huge seal-skin cap, with great flaps covering 
his ears, and a long rough Ulster coat, the collar of which was 
turned up, would have made his appearance comical in the ex- 
treme, save that the soft, almost beseeching expression of his dark 
eyes forbade the thought. 

This old man, plainly an invalid, with a tendency to limpness, 
had arrived in a cab along with our suspicious neighbour’s wife 
towards the close of the day on which the house was tenanted. 
This was the first time, to my knowledge, that he had stirred out 
of doors since then. 

He coughed violently for about a minute, and then said, as he 
wiped the moisture from his eyes: 

‘You are a very young man, sir; anda rather lively young 
man, sir.’ 

‘ Sixty-one next birthday, sir,’ I answered, with all the boast- 
fulness of youth. 

‘Bless my soul, sir! Three years younger than I am: but 
you have led a very quiet life, I suppose; and I have become sap- 
less by long exposure to a tropical sun.’ 

‘ A traveller, sir?’ 

‘ Forty thousand miles in India and Persia.’ 

‘ Deary me, sir; deary me!’ 

‘ But I have made money by it,’ he said, chuckling feebly. 

I do not know whether it was the whispered tone in which he 
uttered these last words, or the vacant look in his eyes, but I 
began to feel that a tropical sun had enfeebled my new acquaint- 
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ance mentally as well as physically. I had no opportunity, how- 
ever, for testing this suspicion of mine, for just then a stout-built, 
moon-faced German servant, whom our neighbours had brought with 
them, came from the house, and approached the old gentleman. 
He submitted to take the arm which the maid silently proffered 
him, and be led indoors like an offending child. 


A week passed before I again had a chance of meeting our 
old neighbour. Every morning I had prolonged my garden- 
roller exercise in the hope of seeing him. My good wife suggested 
that his nephew (she was indebted to the thinness of the walls, by 
the way, for her knowledge of this relationship) had some siaister 
motive for preventing intercourse between us. I chid her at the 
time for her malevolent thoughts, and she was huffed: so there 
the matter dropped. 

I fancied, though, that old Mr. Lea (another fact revealed by 
the walls) displayed, as it were, something of the spirit of an 
emancipated schoolboy as he greeted me. The first half-hour of 
our chat was delightfully pleasant. I talked of flowers; he of the 
adventures he had met during the years of his foreign travel. He 
further showed a generous admiration for my ‘tasteful arrange- 
ment ’—the words were his own—of phloxes, asters, and chrysan- 
themums, and sympathised with my ambition to associate the 
name of Frogg with that ever-cheerful favourite of both rich and 
poor, my much-loved geranium. But he did not profess to under- 
stand those delicate distinctions in flower and leaf which mean so 
much to the English florist. 

‘Nature delights to work on a bolder scale in those regions 
where I have been most familiar with her,’ he said; ‘ and amid 
the overpowering magnificence of tropical scenery, the quiet 
beauties of an English garden would solicit us in vain.’ 

These words were uttered in a gentle, thoughtful way, that 
impressed me very much. 

‘But still, sir, you can feel the beauty of our simple floral 
gems in their proper place ?’ 

‘Gems!’ he exclaimed, the expression of his countenance 
changing from that of the reflective sage, I was going to say, to 
one that was almost miserly: ‘ Ah, now you talk of something I 
understand.—They are not watching us, are they ?’ he broke off, 
looking nervously in the direction of the house. 

‘No, no,’ said I with subdued excitement, wondering what 
was to happen next. 

He deliberately unbuttoned his long Ulster coat, shivering in 
the cold winter air as he did so; then he began to fumble at a 
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belt which he wore. Several diamonds, of great value as I 
judged, in a moment more sparkled before my astonished eyes. 
He had apparently drawn them from a little leather pocket, 
curiously concealed beneath this belt. 

‘Ah! those are gems, if you like, sir,’ he exclaimed with an 
exulting chuckle, which brought to my mind the impression 
created at our first interview, that he was not quite right in his 
head. 

‘They are splendid, I said; ‘but why do you carry them 
about with you? Suppose anyone, dishonestly inclined, were to 
learn that an elderly man had property of such value upon him! 
The thought of it makes me tremble, sir.’ 

‘I am not in the habit of exhibiting the treasures which it has 
taken my lifetime to amass. I dare not. But I trust you, 
sir.’ 

As a man of business, I thought there was here another proof 
of mental weakness, in the fact that he should confide in one of 
whose antecedents he knew nothing, and of whose honesty he 
had no further proof than a love of nature might suggest. 

But I chanced at this moment to look up at the first-floor 
window of our neighbour’s house; and there, watching with a 
strange and, as I thought, scornful smile, stood the tall, sallow 
man of whom both my wife’s and my own impression was so dis- 
tinctly unfavourable. 

I motioned to the old man to put away his jewels, for the 
German servant was approaching again ; most likely sent by her 
master. 

My strange acquaintance did not appear in the garden any 
more. 


III. 


I HAVE an innate horror of eavesdropping; and, as I have re- 
peatedly said to my dear wife, whose feminine curiosity tempts her 
to attach far too little attention to this evil, ‘ Conversation not 
intended for her ears ought to be regarded with the same feelings 
as a letter not written for her perusal. She would feel deeply 
insulted did anyone suggest that she was capable of reading 
another person’s letter simply because the seal happened to be 
broken, and she could therefore do so without fear of detection.’ 
But women, alas, are never logical; and she will not see, or, 
perhaps, cannot, that her conduct is no less culpable when she 
greedily listens to the private conversation of others, just because 
accident, or carelessness, on their part has placed her within ear- 
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shot. I know I bave jested about the thinness of the wall between 
us and our neighbours, Mr. and Mrs. Malden, permitting friendly 
talk or checking scandal, &c.; but, in sober earnest, I was an- 
noyed with Mrs. Frogg that what was to me a subject for fun 
was to her a serious and practical means of picking up informa- 
tion concerning the tall man and his wife, and that strange being, 
Mr. Lea. 

Well, a few days after my interview with the latter, we sat in 
our cheerful, cozy front parlour (I hate that word ‘drawing- 
room’ when applied to an apartment sixteen feet square); we were 
sitting, I say, in our cozy parlour; my wife, with her knitting in 
her hands, on an ottoman, which was drawn close into a recess by 
the fireplace ; I, in my good old armchair, by the table in the 
middle of the room, and reading the last number of the ‘ Gardener’s 
Magazine.’ The entrance of Ann, with our customary ‘ nightcap’ 
of weak toddy and thin bread and butter, interrupted my study of 
an article on ‘ Trenching,’ and caused me to look up at my wife. 

‘ Eavesdropping !’ I was about to exclaim, when my speech 
was arrested by observing the strange look of horror on Polly’s 
face. She had dropped her knitting, and sat with hands clasped 
tightly across her breast, and head pressed closely against the 
wall. 

‘My dear girl, whatever is the matter with you?’ I said. 

‘Oh! it is dreadful,’ she whispered, holding up her finger to 
check me. ‘ Pray come and hear what they are saying.’ 

Exalted though my principles were about listening, I could 
not resist the impulse of the moment, but hastily rose from my 
seat and placed my ear against the wall likewise. Ann Light- 
body, too, forgetting our relative positions, dropped the tray of 
toddy on the table as if it were a hot coal, and rushed to the 
opposite side of the mantelpiece to imitate our example. To any- 
one entering the room at that moment, the scene presented must 
have been absurd beyond description. But we were earnest 
enough, for what we heard seemed to freeze our very blood. 

‘Is he dead yet?’ we heard Mrs. Malden ask her husband, 
with a low musical laugh that seemed to us like the mirth of a 
fiend. 

‘Thoroughly,’ responded he in a deep voice, which betrayed no 
sign of remorse or agitation; ‘ your hint, that I should dispose of 
him in his sleep, like Hamlet’s uncle did his troublesome brother, 
was capital.’ 

‘O the wretch!’ exclaimed Ann Lightbody at this point, in 
a tone so loud that I felt sure it would be heard through the wall 
and cause this dreadful man and his wife to cease their dialogue. 
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In the excitement of the moment I forgot myself, and I shook 
my fist at the stupid servant. ‘Hold your tongue, woman!’ I said 
in a hoarse whisper. 

She obeyed, and at the same time motioned towards my wife, 
who began to show a tendency to go off into screaming hysterics. 

I shook her thoroughly and whispered, ‘ For heaven’s sake, 
Polly, do command yourself, or we shall hear nothing more.’ 

The possibility of such a disaster seemed to be a sufficient 
restorative; and though she trembled violently, she controlled the 
hysterics, and again we bent our ears to listen. 

There was silence for several minutes. Then we heard Mrs. 
Malden ask gravely : 

‘What shall you do with the body?’ 

‘Oh, that is just the difficulty. As the neighbours must not 
have their suspicions roused, it must be buried at night and a re- 
port put about that the silly old man has gone into the country.’ 
~ £Oh, dear! there is the property to dispose of, is there not ?’ 

I felt paralysed with horror to think that a young and beauti- 

ful woman could talk with such cynical calmness of disposing of 
the property of a man who had been done to death by her own 
husband! I had only seen her once or twice, and if my reading had 
not told me that the fairest form may sometimes be tenanted by 
the foulest spirit, I should have thought it utterly impossible for 
one so lovely to participate in the awful deed they were discussing, 
or for those tender lips of hers to frame such a speech as the last 
one. All this flashed through my mind in an instant, and I 
listened fearfully for her husband’s reply. It was what I ex- 
pected. 
‘Uncut diamonds tell no tale,’ said this sallow neighbour of 
mine in his deep voice, laughing loudly. ‘ Nothing could have 
been luckier than my witnessing that little scene between my 
uncle and our fat neighbour over the garden wall.’ 

In an ordinary moment I should have felt keenly the insult 
conveyed in this remark, but my feelings were too highly wrought 
for it to touch me then. 

But Polly pressed my hand, and murmured, ‘ The horrid 
villain !’ 

We listened painfully for several minutes more. We heard 
Malden’s wife heave a deep sigh. She was human, then. I had 
scarcely thought it. 

‘I can’t bear to think—it is too dreadful,’ she said, her voice 
trembling for the first time during the fearful conversation. 

Again her husband laughed loudly, and said in a theatrical 
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tone, ‘ What, my Lady Macbeth trembling! ‘Come, we'll to sleep. 
We are yet but young in deed.”’ 

In a moment more we heard the door of the apartment closed. 
We three sat and looked at each other—blanched and speechless 
with horror. 


IV. 


ANN was the first to recover her presence of mind. ‘Shall I 
go an’ fetch the perlese, sir ?’ she said in a subdued voice. 

‘Oh, don’t leave me, Ann!’ sobbed my poor wife, yielding to 
her pent-up emotions and clasping our servant round the waist. 
This was the first time in her life that she had been so undigni- 
fied. 

‘You go, Joram,’ she continued. Then a sudden fear seized 
her. ‘But we shall both be murdered while you are gone. Oh, 
why did I leave Claremont Square ?—we did have respectable 
neighbours there.’ The poor soul wrung her hands and began to 
laugh hysterically. 

I felt that everything depended upon my controlling my 
nervous system. Polly was beginning to get silly, and Ann might 
at any moment break down too. I took out my pipe, and slowly 
filled and lit it, in order both to steady myself and to impress these 
women with my self-command. 

‘T'll telegraph to Chittick—that will be best,’ I said, after 
pacing the room once or twice. 

‘You can’t telegraph to-night, sir ; the orfice ’ull be shut,’ said 
the practical Ann. 

Mr. Chittick was an inspector in the detective force at Scotland 
Yard. Several years back Messrs. Buckram and Blake were the 
victims of a forgery, and Inspector Chittick impressed me very 
much at the time with his sagacity and cool methodical style of 
investigating the crime. A feeling of friendship between us 
sprang out of this business ; why, it is impossible to say, since the 
whole current of our lives—our tastes, our pastimes—differed 
widely: but I simply state a fact. The fact was a source of great 
satisfaction to me under the present trying circumstances. The 
Inspector would, I felt sure, lose no time in reaching Dulwich on 
the receipt of my telegram, and would spare all unnecessary 
distress to Polly and myself as he proceeded to take the requi- 
site steps for arresting Malden and his wife. 

After some internal debating, I decided that it would be better 
to wait till the morning and then telegraph than to go off to the 
local police station that night. I have often since wondered at 
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my courage and calmness. The wife and servant seemed to catch 
something of my spirit. We were unanimous that to go to bed 
was impossible ; so Mrs. Frogg lay on the sofa, Ann in a sofa-chair 
which we wheeled out of the next room, and I sat up in my good 
arm-chair prepared to watch the night through. By dint of a 
little coaxing I persuaded the two women each to take a stiff glass 
of whisky-and-water, into which I had slily dropped a very little 
laudanum, so that sleep might soothe the terrors of that awful 
night. 

I sat and sat and sat, perplexed and sorrowful. That the 
savage should kill his fellow-man I could understand, but that a 
beautiful cultured woman and an intellectual man—for Ernest 
Malden was that, I judged—should brutally slay a gentle old crea- 
ture like Mr. Lea, with one foot already in the grave, made me 
shudder, did I say ?—nay, made me wonder on what dark foundation 
of guilt human nature rested. I had read of murders and 
thought them shocking; for a moment or two—until I got to the 
next article in the newspaper. But now the thing seemed brought 
so close—a murdered man lying but a few yards from me, and his 
murderer sleeping, as far as I knew, nearer to him than I—that 
I felt simply baffled as I contemplated the problem such a foul 
tragedy suggested. 

Happily, nothing transpired during that tedious night to 
create further alarm. In the morning, when the postman called, 
I got him to take a telegraphic message, which simply urged my 
friend the Inspector to come as early in the day as he possibly 
could, as I wanted to see him on business of a very pressing and 
extraordinary character. 

About noon he came. Not a soul had stirred from the neigh- 
bouring house, and I hed therefore the satisfaction of feeling that 
the delay would not frustrate the ends of justice. The Inspector 
was a very cheerful fellow; in appearance and build a well-to-do 
country gentleman. He complimented my wife on her youth as 
he greeted her; said he envied me for a lazy old dog; and then, 
with a sudden change to the character of the keen man of busi- 
ness, frugal of his time, inquired what was the meaning of my 
urgent message. As a precautionary measure, I requested Polly 
to leave the room; since I knew, from long experience of her 
nature, she would be sure to break in upon our conversation with 
sighs and exclamations did she remain. 

When we were alone, I told the story of Mr. Lea’s eccentric 
conduct; his disappearance after his nephew had seen him show- 
ing me the diamonds in the garden; and, finally, the strange 
conversation we had overheard the night before, At first my 
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friend was merely politely attentive; but, as I went on, he took 
out his note-book and carefully wrote down the words we had over- 
heard. He asked for particulars, too, of the appearance of 
Malden and his wife, and of the murdered man. 

‘Do you know anything of the business or profession of 
Malden?’ he then asked. 

I could only admit that on this point I was entirely in the 
dark. 

‘But has not your maid learnt anything on this subject from 
your neighbour’s servant?’ he inquired; ‘servants are always 
gossiping, you know.’ 

‘ The woman next door is a foreigner—a German—I think.’ 

Inspector Chittick pursed up his mouth and tapped his note- 
book with his pencil. 

‘That looks like a plan,’ he remarked, after a moment’s medi- 
tation. ‘That fact is the strongest point in the case. It seems 
as though it were designed that nothing should transpire through 
the chatter of servants.’ 

‘Yet surely the real point is the confession of murder which 
we overheard ?’ I urged deferentially. 

‘That has to be proved,’ he replied. ‘In the meanwhile, I 
must compliment you on your shrewdness in sending for me in 
this quiet way. I shall at once telegraph for one of our men, to 
stay with you here; and for another, to be posted within a conve- 
nient distance of the house. As soon as they arrive I shall go 
and find out something about the antecedents of this Mr. Malden ; 
that is, if you can tell me the name of the person who conveyed 
his furniture here.’ 

Fortunately I could do this. Mr. Chittick duly noted the 
fact, and then closed his note-book, wrote out the telegram on a 
form which he had with him, and sent Ann without delay to the 
post-office ; cautioning her not to say a word to anyone about the 
affair of the previous night. 

When she was gone, he resumed the character of the country 
gentleman by asking me how I liked my present life, and what 
progress I was making in gardening. 

I was amazed at his coolness. ‘ How on earth, Mr. Chittick, 
can you talk of such things when there is a murdered man next 
door ?’ 

‘If the poor old chap is dead,’ he answered, ‘there is no 
occasion for hurry ; and I cannot bring his murderer to justice by 
looking and speaking in a very important fashion at the present 
moment, Besides, I always avoid getting into an official habit, 
and this I find I can best do by dismissing a case completely from 
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my mind whenever I reach a point where nothing further can be 
done for the time being. Excuse me if I have wounded your 
feelings by my conduct. I know this case has been a terrible 
ordeal for you and your poor wife, but I am only too accustomed 
to such things, unfortunately.’ 

The intelligence and strength of character which these re- 
marks suggested, easily explained why Inspector Chittick was 
held to be so far above the ordinary run of detective; and,.fur- 
ther, made me reluctant to inquire, as I intended doing, ‘his 
reason for not arresting Malden there and then. Was it possible 
that his keen eye saw a weak link in the chain of testimony I 
had placed before him? ‘Ah! Joram Frogg, there is more in 
heaven and earth and the Criminal Investigation Department than 
is dreamt of in your philosophy, I kept saying to myself, until 
the morning crept slowly away, and Inspector Chittick left. 


Day after day passed, and nothing transpired to clear up this 
mystery. Several times Malden left the house for a few hours, 
and we then observed that the detective officer who lounged 
about the road followed him at a little distance. Once Ann burst 
into the room with the startling intelligence that there was a 
great noise of shovelling in the adjoining house in the vicinity of 
the coal-cellar. Our resident detective, who was a grim, taciturn 
man—the very reverse of his chief—uttered the words ‘ Burying 
him,’ and quietly went to our coal-cellar to listen, leaving us in a 
state of the wildest agitation. At length, after an interval of 
nearly a fortnight, we had, for the first time, a communication 
from Inspector Chittick in the shape of a telegram :— 


‘I have made an unexpected and startling discovery in re 
Malden. Iwill call this afternoon, and hope to do business. 
Malden is at home; intends leaving town to-morrow morning 
with wife and German servant.’ 


I did not show this message to Polly, for I knew it would upset 
her. She was nearly broken down already with the suspense of 
the last week or two, and that fool of a woman, Ann Lightbody, 
kept priming her with horrors until the very sound of my own 
footstep was a terror to her—Fancy that! My nerves, too, were a 
little unstrung, and I actually trembled when Ann ushered Mr. 
Chittick into the front room. He looked as solemn as the officer 
who had been living with us, and after greeting me, he gravely 
took a newspaper from his pocket and passed it to me. 

* Read that,’ he said, pointing to a portion marked at top and 
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bottom with ink. In a mechanical fashion I took the paper and 
began to read. It was part of an article on the *‘ Magazines of the 
Month,’ and 7yburnia was the periodical the criticism of which 
he had marked. I read: 

‘Tyburnia, as usual, is very strong in fiction. But it 
scarcely sustains its reputation by inserting the highly melo- 
dramatic tale, “ The Cap of Midas.” The hero-villain of this story 
is a young Greek who is assistant to an aged diamond-merchant in 
Syracuse.’ 

My heart began to beat as I read the last few words. 

‘ This young gentleman is fired by an ambition to play an im- 
portant part in the political life of the coming Greek federation. 
To obtain wealth, and with it influence, he murders his aged 
master for the sake of certain priceless gems which the old fellow 
has concealed in a velvet nightcap he is in the habit of wearing. 
This is the cap of Midas, we presume. Justin Corgialegno—the 
murderer—had read “ Hamlet” (Query. Has “ Hamlet” been 
translated into modern Greek yet?) and drops poison into his 
master’s ear, and steals the ‘nightcap. This poison, however, fails 
to do its work, so the assistant at once stabs the old man, and 
begins to feel the first difficulties of his lot, namely, how to dis- 
pose of the body of the murdered man.’ 

I looked up at Inspector Chittick sheepishly. A mocking 
smile lurked in the corners of his mouth, I thought. 

* Well, the hero buries his master in the garden of his house, 
and starts off with this cap which contains the wealth that is to 
give him political power. Here comes the melodramatic point of 
the story. The diamonds in this cap are of such enormous value 
that the murderer dare not attempt to sell them, feeling sure that 
inquiries will be made as to how he became possessed of such 
precious gems. Tortured by fear and desperate with hunger, he at 
length commits suicide with this cap of Midas placed mockingly 
upon his own head. The story is ingenious in some of its parts, 
but is really, to speak plainly, unworthy of the reputation of that 
promising young novelist, Mr. Ernest Malden.’ 

‘Mr. Ernest Malden,’ I muttered vacantly, ‘ a—a novelist!’ 

The Inspector rose from his chair and slapped me on the back, 
and poked me in the ribs, and shook me by the shoulders, laughing 
the while with such tremendous boisterousness, that Mrs. Frogg and 
Ann burst into the room in a state of speechless amazement which 
I shall never forget. Their appearance gave just the finishing 
touch of absurdity to the situation; and as the grotesqueness of 
the blunder which we had one and all made dawned upon me I, 
too, began to laugh until the tears rolled down my cheeks. 
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‘Polly!’ I gasped, as soon as I could speak, ‘ Mr. Malden is 
a novelist! and oh, such a vile murderer—on paper! Ha, ha, 
ha! ob, oh, oh! he, he! oh! ha, ha, ha, ha!’ 


We really never saw poor old Mr. Lea again, for he died at 
Brighton of softening of the brain a few weeks after his nephew 
and niece joined him. Their leaving town—referred to in the In- 
spector’s telegram—was with this object. The old gentleman, as 
we afterwards learned, was taken away from next door in a cab one 
evening when we must all have been at the back of the house. 
Had we but seen him go, we should have been spared a great deal 
of terror, and many unjust suspicions of our neighbours’ characters. 
Yet, on the other hand, this tale would never have been written, 
and I should have lost an opportunity, to say the least, of opening 
my heart to a sympathetic Public about the Froggei variety of 
geranium. The ‘ variety’ will be a reality ere long—be it known 
to all men. 


WILLIAM JAMESON, 





Che Dping Crees in Kensington Gardens. 


A GREAT many trees have lately been cut down in Kensington 
Gardens, and the subject was brought before the House of Commons 
at the latter part of its last session. In reply to Mr. Ritchie’s 
question Mr. Adam, the then First Commissioner of Works, made 
explanations which, so far as they go, are satisfactory,—but the 
distance is very small. He states that all who have watched 
the trees must have seen that their decay ‘has become rapid and 
decided in the last two years,’ that when the vote for the parks 
came on many ‘ were either dead or hopelessly dying,’ that in the 
more thickly planted portions of the gardens the trees were dead 
and dying by hundreds, owing to the impoverished soil and the 
terrible neglect of timely thinning fifty or sixty years ago. 

Knowing the sensitiveness of the public regarding tree-cutting, 
Mr. Adam obtained the co-operation of a committee of experts, 
consisting of Sir Joseph Hooker, Mr. Clutton, and Mr. Thomas, 
‘so distinguished as a landscape gardener,’ and the late First 
Commissioner of Works. They had several meetings, and, as Mr. 
Adam informs us, ‘the result has been a unanimous resolution, 
that we ought to proceed at once to clear away the dead and dying 
trees.’ This is being done to the extent of ‘ an absolute clearance’ 
in some places, and the removal of numerous trees all over the 
gardens. We are further told that ‘the spaces cleared will either 
be trenched, drained, and replanted, or will be left open, as may 
appear best.’ Mr. Adam adds that ‘the utmost care is being 
used in the work; that not a tree is being cut that can properly be 
spared; and that every effort will be made to restore life to the 
distinguished trees that are dying.’ 

I have watched the proceedings in Kensington Gardens and 
also in Bushey Park, and have considerable difficulty in describing 
the agricultural vandalism that I have witnessed, and expressing 
my opinion of it, without transgressing the bounds of conventional 
courtesy towards those who are responsible. I do not refer to the 
cutting down of the dead and dying trees, but to the proceedings 
by which they have been officially and artificially killed by those 
who ought to possess sufficient knowledge of agricultural chemistry 
to understand the necessary consequences of their conduct. 

About forty years have elapsed since Liebig taught to all who 
were able and willing to learn that trees and other vegetables are 
composed of two classes of material: 1st, the carbon and elements 
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of water derived from air and rain; and 2nd, the nitrogenous and 
incombustible saline compounds derived from the soil. The 
possible atmospheric origin of some of the nitrogen is still under 
debate, but there is no doubt that all which remains behind as 
incombustible ash, when we burn a leaf, is so much matter taken 
out of the soil. Every scientific agriculturist knows that certain 
crops take away certain constituents from the soil, and that if this 
particular cropping continues without a replacing of those par- 
ticular constituents of fertility, the soil must become barren in 
reference to the crop in question, though other crops demanding 
different food may still grow upon it. 

The agricultural vandalism that I have watched with so much 
vexation is the practice of annually raking and sweeping together 
the fallen leaves, collecting them in barrows and carts, and then 
carrying them quite away from the soil in which the trees are 
growing, or should grow. I have inquired of the men thus em- 
ployed whether they put anything on the ground to replace these 
leaves, and they have not merely replied in the negative, but have — 
been evidently surprised at such a question being asked. What is 
finally done with the leaves I do not know: they may be used for 
the flower-beds or sold to outside florists. I have seen a large 
heap accumulated near to the Round Pond. 

Now, the leaves of forest trees are just those portions containing 
the largest proportion of ash; or, otherwise stated, they do the most 
in exhausting the soil. In Epping Forest, in the New Forest, and 
other forests where there has been still more ‘terrible neglect of 
timely thinning,’ the trees continue to grow vigorously, and have 
thus grown for centuries; the leaves fall on the soil wherein the 
trees grow, and thus continually return to it all they have taken 
away. 

They do something besides this. During the winter they 
gradually decay. This decay is a process of slow combustion, giving 
out just as much heat as though all the leaves were gathered 
together and used as fuel for a bonfire; but the heat in the course 
of natural decay is gradually given out just when and where it is 
wanted, and the coating of leaves, moreover, forms a protecting 
winter jacket to the soil. 

I am aware that the plea for this sweeping-up of leaves is the 
demand for tidiness ; that people with thin shoes might wet their 
feet if. they walked through a stratum of fallen leaves. The 
reply to this is, that all reasonable demands of this class would be 
satisfied by clearing the footpaths, from which nobody should 
deviate im the winter time. Before the season for strolling in the 
grass returns, Nature will have disposed of the fallen leaves. A 
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partial remedy may be applied by burning the leaves, then care- 
fully distributing their ashes; but this is after all a clumsy imita- 
tion of the natural slow combustion above described, and is waste- 
ful of the ammoniacal salts as well as of the heat. The Avenues 
of Bushey Park are not going so rapidly as the old sylvan glories of 
Kensington Gardens, though the same robbery of the soil is 
practised in both places. I have a theory of my own in explana- 
tion of the difference, viz., that the cloud of dust that may be 
seen blowing from the roadway as the vehicles drive along the 
Chestnut Avenue settles down on one side or the other and supplies 
material which to some extent, but not sufficiently, compensates 
for the leaf: robbery. 

The First Commissioner speaks of efforts being made to restore 
life to the distinguished trees that are dying. Let us hope thav 
these include a restoration to the soil of those particular salts that 
have for some years past been annually carted away from it in the 
form of dead leaves, and that this is being done not only around 
the ‘ distinguished ’ trees, but throughout the gardens. 

Any competent analytical chemist may supply Mr. Adam 
with a statement of what are these particular salts. This informa- 
tion is obtainable by simply burning an average sample of the 
leaves, and analysing their ashes. 

While on this subject I may add a few words on another that 
is closely connected with it. In some parts of the parks, gardeners 
may be seen more or less energetically occupied in pushing and 
pulling effective mowing-machines, and carrying away the grass 
which is thus cut. This produces the justly admired result of a 
beautiful velvet lawn ; but unless this continuous exhaustion of the 
soil is compensated, a few years of such cropping will starve it. 
This subject is now so well understood by all educated gardeners, 
that I cannot suppose it to be overlooked in our parks, as it so 
frequently is in domestic gardening. Many a lawn that a few 
years ago was the pride of its owner is now becoming as bald as 
the head of the faithful, ‘ practical, and obstinate old gardener 
who so heartily despises the ‘ fads’ of scientific theorists. 

When natural mowing-machines are used, i.e. cattle and sheep, 
their droppings restore all that they take away from the soil, 
minus the salts contained in their own flesh, or the milk that may 
be removed. An interesting problem has been for some time past 
under the consideration of the more scientific of the Swiss 
agriculturists. From the mountain pasturages only milk is taken 
away, but this milk contains a certain quantity of phosphates, the 
restoration of which must be effected sooner or later, or the produce 
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will be cut off, especially now that so much condensed milk is 
exported. 

The West India Islands have already suffered to a very serious 
extent on account of the former ignorance of the sugar-planters, 
who used the canes as fuel in boiling down the syrup, and allowed 
the ashes of those canes to be washed down into the sea. They 
were ignorant of the fact that pure sugar may be taken away in 
unlimited quantities without any impoverishment of the land, 
seeing that it is composed merely of carbon and the elements of 
water, all derivable from air and rain. All that is needed to 
maintain the perennial fertility of a sugar-plantation is to restore 
the stems and leaves of the cane, or carefully to distribute their 
ashes. The relation of these to the soil of the sugar-plantations is 
precisely the same as that of the leaves of the trees to the soil of 
Kensington Gardens, and the reckless removal of either must pro- 
duce the same disastrous consequences. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 





HW Fomance of the Nineteenth Centurp. 


BY W. H MALLOCK, 


Cuapter I. 
‘The fool hath said in his heart——’ 


‘Comes to me, I once more entreat you,’ wrote Vernon to his friend 
Alic Campbell in England, ‘and share, if for no more than a week 
or two, my delightful southern solitude. Share my villa with its 
cool portico—a villa just large enough for two children of Epicurus. 
Share my garden with its myrtles, and its oranges, and the softly 
swaying gold of its great mimosa-trees. Yes, I am here in the 
south and the clear sunshine ; and I am not, as you prophesied and 
as half of my heart urged me, in any of the winter haunts of 
English fashion and frivolity ; but I am embowered safely by my- 
self on the greenest of all the promontories that Europe juts into 
the Mediterranean. I am settled at the Cap de Juan. I have, 
indeed, chosen a lovely spot, and already I love it tenderly. All 
day long through the leaves of my dark evergreens, and through 
arched bowery openings, the sea shines and sparkles. You and 
I may change and grow weary; and we have both had much to 
weary us. But this bluest of blue seas seems to be always one- 
and-twenty ; and as I breathe its breath, full of eternal freshness, 
the thrill and the dreams of youth once more revive in me. And 
ah, the view! In a vast majestic crescent the French coast of 
mountains curves away towards Italy, with its succession of pearl- 
grey headlands dying faintly and far off into the distance. Mid- 
way, about ten miles from here as a boat sails, with its clusters 
of milk-white houses, Nice lies along the sea-level. And high 
over all, like a vision of another world, the Alps lift into ether 
their jagged line of snow-peaks. All day long the lights and the 
mists are varying; and hour by hour the scene brings my heart to 
my mouth with some new revelation of a beauty that is too 
beautiful. It is to me truly a Cleopatra. 


Age cannot wither it, nor custom stale 
Its infinite variety. 


‘ Alic—you who are coughing, sneezing, and blowing your 
nose in England—will not this tempt you? Your first impulse 
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will be, I know, to refuse me. You are not in spirits, you will 
say, for the sunshine; you have no energy left to make any exer- 
tion. Iam quite familiar with the mood of mind you are in. 
You are like a man who is sea-sick at the extreme end of a steamer, 
and who yet will not move himself to make his way to the middle. 
You are arguing to yourself with the unique logic of grief, “I am 
comfortless, and therefore nothing shall comfort me.” Let me try 
to move you to a brighter and a healthier mind. 

‘You are wretched, you tell me, because you want to marry a 
certain person, and because you find that, though she loves you as 
a friend, she will never love you but as a friend only. Now, I am 
going to speak very gently to you, and yet I hope convincingly. 
I am not going to tell you any such idle lies as that your loss is a 
trifling one. Iam not going to tell you that it is an atom less 
than you feel it to be; and you would, I think, injure your 
character by trying to undervalue it. No, I will not tell you to 
undervalue your loss. I will only show you—a thing you have 
quite forgotten—how to value your gain. And I am going to 
speak now from my own experience ; for your case, with a differ- 
ence, has been also mine. 

‘I, as you know well, was at one time to have married; and 
during a good year’s noviciate I was preparing my whole being 
for its solemn new condition. My character during that period 
underwent a profound change. My bright-coloured hopes and 
purposes lost their airy wings. They fell to the solid earth, and 
found for themselves plodding feet. I felt I was no longer my 
own. My life was owed to another; and for the first time there 
dawned on me the true sense of responsibility. But circumstances 
combined to make my marriage impossible; and after I had 
already learned to mentally mix my life with another’s, our two 
lives were again made separate. When first I realised this, it was 
like waking out of a dream. I was conscious of a loneliness I had 
never known before; and even now, with my shattered marriage 
prospects, my manhood seems to lie in ashes about me. But what 
do I find has happened? Something glad, strange, and altogether 
unlooked for. Out of the ashes of my manhood has re-arisen my 
youth—my youth, which I thought I had said good-bye to for 
eternity ; and the divine child has again run to meet me with its 
eyes bright as ever, and with the summer wind in its hair. The 
sun has gone back for me on the dial. Iam three years younger 
again. The skies seem to have grown bluer, and my step more 
elastic. Once more free and unfettered, I feel sometimes as if I 
were walking on air; and I have the delicious sense of having lost 
a burden, even though I may have lost a treasure as well. 
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‘You will see my meaning better when I go on to tell you 
that, though I have recovered the buoyancy of youth, I have by no 
means recovered its ignorance. I still retain a certain salvage of 
wisdom, sad and bitter enough in some ways, and yet good for 
men like us two to remember. It is this—listen patiently. 
There is nothing in the world so intensely selfish as a woman’s 
deep affection; and the stronger and more single-hearted it is, the 
greater becomes its selfishness. A man’s passion is generous when 
compared with a woman’s love. A man’s passion, at its worst, 
lasts but a short time; even while it lasts, its demands are 
limited ; and what is more than this, a good man will restrain it. 
But the truer and more sensitive a woman is, the more thoroughly 
will she let her love master her; the less effort will she make to 
retain the least control of it. 

‘And what a master it is! Its jealousy is cruel as the grave, 
and its demands know no limits but the imagination of her that 
makes them. A woman who loves thus is not content with the 
chastest bodily constancy; she is not content even with the con- 
stancy of an undivided tenderness. These she takes for granted: 
they are not the things she craves for. What she craves for is the 
constancy of your whole thought and intellect. You are to have 
nothing in your mind that you do not confide to her; you are to 
stifle every interest with which she cannot be associated. If you 
want any mental help, it is she alone who must help you; and she 
had sooner you were helped ill by her than well by another person. 
She will be as jealous of your friendships as she is of your affec- 
tions, and as jealous of your thoughts and tastes as she is of 
your friendships. She cannot patiently conceive of you as in 
relation to anything excepting herself. She desires to absorb your 
whole life into hers; and the larger part of it, which she naturally 
cannot absorb, she desires to see perish. Her pleading earnest 
eyes will be for ever saying to you, “ Entreat me not to leave thee. 
Where thou: goest I will go; and go not thou, my love, whither I 
cannot follow thee.” 

‘What ! —with all the world of thought and imagination before 
us, are men such as we are to be tied and bound like this? 
For my part, the wings of my spirit seem to have all the winds in 
them; and I have a heart sometimes like a hawk’s or a wild sea- 
gull’s, It is not a heart that is hard, or that does not soften to 
companionship. I could often perch tenderly upon some beloved 
shoulder, and bend my head to listen to words of tenderness. But 
if the hand that I trusted but once closed to lay hold of me— 
dared, from love, to use the least pressure to keep me—I should 
start and struggle, and feel I had suffered treachery. I will stoop 
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my neck myself; but no one else shall ever draw it an inch down- 
wards, Why do we want companionship? What is a man’s need 
for it? Were my life really a bird’s, I would gladly have a she- 
bird to fly with me; but I would have her only because we were 
both bound independently for the same resting-place. That and 
that alone should be the fetterless fetter that united us. Buta 
woman who loves deeply will never love like this. She has no 
wish to be your companion on these terms. It is not the common 
end that she cares for, but the united struggle; and she reveres 
her wish to soar, chiefly because it is her excuse for clinging to 
you. Thus, on the same principle, she will go nowhere in the 
mental world herself unless you are there to support her. She 
thinks it a kind of treason to you to try and walk independently. 
She cultivates her weakness, that she may be always trusting to 
your strength ; and though her weight might be dragging you to 
the ground, she would never think of it, never see it, but if possible 
she would only lean the heavier. Was ever selfishness so pitiless 
and intense as this? And yet, by a strange magic, it looks so like 
self-devotion, that a man, if he be not a brute, can hardly fail to 
be crushed by it. Such love, Alic, may he a thing that suits 
some temperaments, but surely neither yours nor mine. 

‘And now I am once more my own. Ah, the sweetness and 
rest of this serene self-possession! But lately I felt, when I was 
looking even at the sea or the mountains, that I was not permitted 
to love them. The shadow of another would always seem to cleave 
to me and claim me; and I could no longer let my spirit, as I 
used to do, go floating on the lonely waters. But now I can look 
everywhere without fear. I can say to the sea, when it makes me 
in love with loneliness, ‘I violate no allegiance due to any 
companionship.’ I can say the same to the forest, when its leafy 
smells woo me, and the murmur of its brown branches. I can say 
the same in society, when bright eyes and alluring voices stimulate 
me, and I feel that many women are far better than one. Then, 
too—though I will not dwell upon this here—were there a God to 
turn to, I could turn to Him in solitude. And now in the morn- 
ing, as I awaken, I often turn to my pillow, and kiss it, and say, 
‘No head but mine can ever dare to press you.’ All the walls of 
my bedroom seem to smile kindly and quietly on me. By my 
bedside I see my dear companions, my books—so varied and so 
unobtrusive—-that will themselves tell me all they can, and will 
ask for no confidence in return; and there, too, I see my letters, 
which have now the new charm for me, that no one but myself 
will ever want to open them. 

‘Yes, I have learned the truest secret of Epicurus, that the 
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friendship of a man is more than the love of a woman. Friend- 
ship is always a free gift ; and it is always given readily because 
it is never owed. Love, too, begins as a gift; but a loving 
woman will never leave it so. Before you know it, she will have 
turned it into a debt; and the more she loves the debtor, the more 
oppressively will she extort the utmost farthing from him. But 
between friends, Alic, the intercourse is always free. I could have 
no thought that it would be treason to conceal from you. I could 
form no ties or friendships that would do you any wrong. And 
yet—if I may alter Shakespeare in a single word— 

And yet, by heaven, I hold my friend as rare 

As any she belied by false compare. 

‘Come, then, and lay all this to your heart; for your heart, 
just as mine does, will, I know, assent to the truth of it. Cease 
to think of the solace you would have had in marriage; and 
dwell on the joys and on the freedom that you still retain, being 
single. Not only dwell on the freedom, but use it. Come to me, 
come, then, from your frosty England, and let me see the southern 
sunlight laughing in your glad grey eyes. If you will, all my 
house shall welcome you. My champagne is excellent ; my cigars 
and cigarettes are excellent—I had them all sent from London. 
And my bookcases are well stored with poets, and with your own 
philosophers. At the end of one of my walks is a certain marble 
seat. You look straight down at the sea from it, and it is over- 
arched with myrtles. There is a perfect wilderness of green shade 
behind it, and in the midst of this, like an enchanted lamp, is a 
great camellia tree, burning with scarlet blossoms. Close at hand 
there is a little table, just fit to support a bottle of Burgundy, and 
a quaint old glass goblet for each of us. The place would, I 
know, entrance you; and there we might sit together for calm 
delicious hours, talking of whatever lay nearest to our heads or 
hearts—of poetry, of philosophy, of love, of religion, or of weari- 
ness; or else watching in quiet the waves and the rocks before us, 
with sometimes some lazy, bright-coloured fishing-boat, floating 
lonely with its white plume of a sail, and its brown fisher at the 
stern, bending over his own reflection. 

‘Ah! my old companion, will not these pleasures move you? 
Write, write to me quickly, and say they will. Only, in that case, 
I have something further to tell you. If you would enjoy the 
seclusion I have described to you, you must come and enjoy it 
speedily, and for this reason. On one side of me is a beautiful 
marble villa, with immense gardens and long winding walks; and 
on the other side, with immense gardens also, is a large hotel, 
built like an old French chateau. Up till now, both of these have 
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been tenantless—last year the Hotel Company failed—and I have 
been able to use both gardens as my own. But some English 
people, whose names I do not know, but with whom no doubt I 
shall make acquaintance, are coming, or perhaps have already come, 
to the villas And as to the hotel, what do you think has 
happened? Our friend the Duchess has taken it—it is still 
furnished—for the whole of next month, and intends having a large 
party there. When that time comes, good-bye to solitude. I 
only learned this a few hours ago, and from the Duchess herself. 
I cannot say exactly if I am glad or sorry. She will bea very 
enlivening neighbour, at all events, and her company always 
charms me. It is not the charm now, as it must once have been, 
of beauty and sentiment. It is what supplies their place at fifty ; 
it is the charm of mundane humour. This bright gay humour of 
feminine middle age, it always seems to me, is a very rare gift. 
It is an artificial product, and is almost peculiar, I think, to 
what is meant, in its narrower sense, by the word Society. The 
combination of two things in the past can alone develop it—the 
susceptibilities of the world of Romance, and the indulgence of 
them in the world of Fashion. However, be our friend’s charm 
what it will, I am at this moment going to enjoy it; as in 
another five minutes I shall be at dinner with her. 

‘And this at last brings me to a confession which will amuse 
you. Wheredo you think I am writing you this letter? Not in 
my philosophic garden, not in my quiet study. All about me is 
gas-light and gilding, and a murmur of garish life. The figures 
surrounding me are gambiers and Parisian cocottes; and I am 
breathing, not the scent of the sea or of flowers, but of patchouli 
and faint stale cigarette smoke. I am in the reading-room at 
Monte Carlo. I drove over here this morning—or rather, my 
coachman drove me—partly to try a new pair of horses, and partly 
for the sake of the starlight drive back again. The Duchess is 
staying for a day or two at the hotel attached to the gambling- 
rooms, and it seems she has a little dinner party every night in 
the restaurant. To-night the Grantlys are coming. You re- 
member Grantly at Oxford? He is now in the First Life Guards ; 
and his wife is a lovely American, whose face is even prettier than 
her dresses, and, if possible, even more changing. 

‘A propos of the women here, there is one on the sofa opposite 
me, who is really divinely lovely. Whenever I look up from my 
writing, I am met by her soft large eyes, half sad and half 
voluptuous in their tenderness. She is as different from the 
women near her as day from night, or rather as the stars from 
gas-light. She is one of the fallen; I fear there can be no doubt 
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about that: but refinement—even a sort of nobleness—can out- 
live virtue ; and, if I have any skill in reading the looks of women, 
there is something of a higher life yet lingering in that soft pleading 
face that she half hides from me by her large crimson fan. Some 
women have a glance that makes me long to talk to them, just as 
clear sea-water makes me long to plunge in it. Write to me 
soon. Myself, I must now stop. 

‘By the way, besides the Grantlys, there is another guest 
expected, who is to me more interesting. I mean Lord Surbiton. 
He was the first man of letters I ever knew; and when I was 
seventeen, he seemed to me little short of a god. 

‘Good-bye ; I must be going. My fair one is rising too.’ 


Cuapter II. 


But the imperial votarist passed on 
In maiden meditation fancy-free. 


TE Duchess’s stately figure was familiar at Monte Carlo, and 
many an eye followed her as she entered the gorgeous restaurant. 

‘Garcon,’ she said, as she took her seat at the large table 
reserved for her, ‘Pommery et gréno, extra sec—the last 
champagne on the wine list. You must put three bottles in 
ice instantly, for in five minutes we shall be quite ready for 
dinner. And—wait, wait a moment, man, for I have not done 
speaking to you—we are not going to pay thirty-six francs again 
for a single dish of asparagus ; so you will perhaps have the good- 
ness to recollect that. And you must lay another place if you 
please, as we shall be five dining this evening instead of four.’ 

Captain and Mrs. Grantly appeared almost immediately, and 
with them was an elderly man, in close attendance on the latter. 
The young guardsman and his wife were a very characteristic couple, 
and seemed like a bright embodiment of the spirit of modern 
London. The appearance of their companion was very different. 
His dress was too showy for what is now correct taste, and his 
jewelled scarf-pin and sleeve-links were both of enormous size. 
But on him these splendours seemed to lose half their offensive- 
ness. They were plainly the fashion of a past generation, not the 
vulgarities of the present one: they even heightened by con- 
trast the strange effect of his face, with its worn weary cheeks, 
and its keen glance like an eagle’s. This was none other than 
the renowned Lord Surbiton—the poet, diplomat, and dandy who 
had charmed the last generation. 

The whole party had been winning largely at the tables, and 
their spirits were quite in keeping with the glittering scene around 
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them. The crowd which filled the restaurant was to-night even 
more gay than usual. All the men were at least dressed like 
gentlemen, and most of the women were far more splendid than 
ladies. Fashionable exiles from the English world of fashion were 
detected in numbers by the amused eyes of the Duchess; and with 
them the fair companions who had caused their exile or were shar- 
ing it. It wassaid even that royalty was not absent, and that there 
thus was a divine element unrecognised in the midst of the human. 
Everywhere there was a flashing of restless eyes and diamonds; 
furred and embroidered opera-cloaks were being disposed of over 
the backs of chairs; long gloves were being unbuttoned and drawn 
off; and white hands, glancing with rings, were composing de- 
ranged tresses. Above was the arched ceiling glowing with gold 
and pictures ; and the walls, florid with ornament, returned every 
shaft of lamplight from the depths of immense mirrors, or the 
limbs of naked goddesses. 

‘Now, this,’ said the Duchess, ‘ is exactly what I enjoy : charm- 
ing company, a charming scene before one, and—let me tell you 
all, for I myself ordered it—a really excellent dinner. However,’ 
she went on, as she unfolded her napkin, and looked with a slow 
smile at the menu, ‘we must be temperate in the midst of plenty ; 
for remember, Mrs. Grantly, you and I and your husband are to go 
back to the tables again for one half-hour afterwards—only one 
half-hour, mind ; and then, as Lord Surbiton suggests—he is always, 
as we all know, poetical—we will have our coffee outside, and 
compose our feelings under the stars of heaven.’ 

‘What!’ said Mrs. Grantly, ‘and is Lord Surbiton not coming 
back to the rooms with us ?’ 

‘Not he,’ said the Duchess. ‘ He’s not half a man at gam- 
bling. I don’t think your poets ever are. However, we'll forgive 
him for the sake of his suggestion about the coffee, which will I 
think be the pleasantest part of the programme. His lordship has 
been describing the whole scene to me, just as if I didn’t see it now 
every night of my life— the great square, lines of lighted build- 
ings round it, fountains splashing in the middle, mountains in 
the background, and stars, and spheres above us, and all the rest of 
it. But where,’ she exclaimed presently, as she saw a chair was 
vacant, ‘where is Mr. Vernon? Has anyone seen our Mr. Ver- 
non? We cannot possibly get on without our one unmarried 
young man ; though, to say the truth, till this moment I had quite 
forgotten to miss him.’ 

‘Mr. Vernon!’ echoed Mrs. Grantly with a laugh. ‘I'd advise 
you, Duchess, not to count upon him. I saw him on the hotel 
steps only ten minutes ago, and what do you think he was doing ? 
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Why, he was talking to that wonderful creature we were all admir- 
ing at the tables—the woman with the red fan and the long dark 
eyelashes. I don’t know what she was saying, I’m sure, but she 
had her hand on his arm, and he was bending down to her.’ 

‘Oh, ho ’ began the Duchess, with a soft low laugh. But 
Lord Surbiton interrupted her. 

‘Vernon!’ he said; ‘can this, I wonder, be the Vernon that I 
once knew, some thirteen years ago—a dreamy eager boy, who used 
to come and show me his poetry?’ 

‘To be sure it is,’ said the Duchess. ‘ Poetry, painting, and 
heaven knows what else—I believe he has tried all of it.’ 

‘Some of his verses,’ said Lord Surbiton, ‘were really beautiful, 
though the language was boyish. They had the same charm in 
them that his ideal eyes had—little of the gladness of youth, but 
all its sweetness and its hunger.’ 

‘It seems,’ said the Duchess, ‘ that this is a young man who is 
very much to be envied ; for in addition to all these charms, he has 
two others that women think irresistible—a fortune and a history.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lord Surbiton, with a wave of his jewelled hand, 
‘women are always attracted by a man with a history, because it 
always means that he is to be either blamed or pitied.’ 

‘ And what,’ said Mrs. Grantly, ‘may Mr. Vernon’s history be ?’ 

‘Ah!’ said the Duchess, ‘ that’s just what we don’t know, and 
that’s the very reason why we find it so interesting. Never be tco 
curious, my dear, about a friend’s history ; and then you can always 
stick up for him with a clear conscience.’ 

‘Look!’ exclaimed Mrs. Grantly, ‘here the charmer comes. I 
only hope he won't be trying all his fascinations on me.’ 

Vernon was of course full of regrets for being behind his time ; 
but these he discovered were met with nothing but laughter. 
Mrs. Grantly assured him at once that they knew all about him 
and his doings. ‘And this is the man,’ she went on—‘ now, I ask 
you all to look at him—who says he has come abroad for the sake 
of philosophic solitude !’ 

‘And why not?’ said Vernon; ‘I think I am quite consistent. 
Solitude is my wife, and society is my mistress ; and I like to live 
with the one, and be always intriguing with the other.’ 

‘ Well,’ exclaimed Mrs. Grantly, ‘ since we are your society for 
the moment, our collective place in your heart is, I must say, not 
very honourable.’ 

‘Never mind about that,’ said the Duchess. ‘What my 
suspicions rest upon is Mr. Vernon’s solitude—that retiring villa 
of his at the Cap de Juan: especially now we hear all this about 
red fans, and whisperings, and hotel doorsteps, and long eyelashes.’ 
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‘ My attentions on the doorstep,’ said Vernon, ‘were, I assure you, 
altogether platonic. My fair friend is, I think, very different from 
what she seems to be.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said Captain Grantly, drily; ‘they all are. 
And what’s her rank, Vernon? Is she a princess or a duchess ?’ 

‘If she’s a princess,’ said Vernon, ‘she must have lost her 
principality ; for she was dreadfully in want of a thousand francs 
to gamble with.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said Captain Grantly ; ‘they all are.’ 

The Duchess, meanwhile, was surveying the motley scene before 
her. ‘I confess,’ she said with a soft smile of amusement, ‘ this is 
hardly the place one would come to if one were in search of platonic 
attachments. Now, look round, all of you, and take stock of the 
company. There are plenty of men one knows—of course, one 
expects that ; but the women with them—did you ever see anything 
like it? Come, Mr. Vernon, you understand these things. Just 
observe the couple behind you—they can’t talk English, so we 
needn’t mind discussing them—are they man and wife, do you 
think? Or that fine lady, with the hair sprinkled with gold-dust, 
whom Lord Surbiton seems to admire so—what relation should 
you say she was to the old Jew she is dining with? Upon my 
word, Mrs. Grantly,’ she added presently, ‘I don’t believe that, 
our two selves excepted, there’s a single woman here you could 
possibly call respectable.’ 

‘ That’s the very reason,’ said Mrs. Grantly, ‘why I like being 
here so much. It makes me feel like an angel. But talking 
of angels, there goes a genuine one, if you like, for you; there 
goes Colonel Stapleton. Oh my! and isn’t he grown fat and 
ugly! You’d never have thought—would you ?—that that man 
was once the best dancer in London. And, Duchess,’ she went on, 
‘I hope you admire the big checks on his coat. "Twould take 
four of him, I guess, to play one game of chess upon.’ 

Colonel Stapleton was a florid man of it might be five-and- 
forty. Despite his inclination to stoutness, he held himself well 
and gracefully, and had an air about him of dissolute good-breed- 
ing. He had one other charm, too, of which Vernon was at once 
made sensible—a taking and very musical voice, which, as he 
stopped for a moment to speak to a friend dining, could be heard 
distinctly at the Duchess’s table. ‘The one with the red fan?’ he 
was saying gaily; ‘yes, she, if you like it, is a regular out-and- 
outer. She’s down here, so she tells me, with some fellow who 
belongs to the “ Figaro.” ’ 

Vernon and Captain Grantly both overheard this. The former 
was somewhat annoyed, and the latter amused at it, though he was 
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at the same time frowning over his wife’s late observation. ‘ Poor 
old Jack Stapleton!’ he said; ‘Jessie can’t bear him, though 
I’m sure I don’t know why. He’s as good-hearted a fellow as ever 
lived, and is nobody’s enemy but his own.’ 

Mrs. Grantly, however, was by no means silenced. 

‘ Look at his back,’ she said presently, ‘as he’s sitting down to 
his dinner. Isn’t selfishness written in every curve of it? The 
way,’ she went on, as she leant over to the Duchess,—‘ the way 
that man behaved to a young girl I knew is something more than 
words can describe to you.’ 

‘ Jessie,’ exclaimed her husband sharply, as if determined to 
change the subject, ‘look behind you for a minute. There’s the 
old hag—don’t you see her ?—who tried to collar your money this 
afternoon at the tables. It’s worth while watching her just to see 
how she claws her wine-glass.’ 

‘I hadn’t observed her,’ said the Duchess. ‘ Well, she at any 
rate has no compromising diamonds, and no wicked Lothario to 
attend to her.’ 

Mrs. Grantly’s eye lit up with a sudden laughter. ‘Lord 
Surbiton,’ she said, as she touched his arm with her fan, and 
pointed out the old woman in question, ‘I guess I can show you 
one virtuous woman here. Her morals, I am sure, are strictly 
unimpeachable. Ill lay you six to one on them in black-silk 
stockings.’ 

Lord Surbiton eyed Mrs. Grantly with a look of somewhat 
sinister gallantry. ‘If your feet and ankles,’ he said, ‘ are as lovely 
as your hands and wrists, I shall proudly pay the bet, even if I 
have the sad fortune to win it.’ 

‘In that case,’ said Mrs. Grantly drily, ‘I shall ask you to 
make your bets with my husband. If you will do so with him on 
the same principle next Ascot, we shall still manage, perhaps, to 
keep out of the workhouse.’ 

Mrs. Grantly, though she said what she chose herself, could 
always hold her own to perfection; and Lord Surbiton’s gaze was 
now at once withdrawn from her. But a few minutes afterwards, 
when he again turned to her, there was a change in his whole ex- 
pression that she was not prepared for. His worn face, as a friend 
had once observed of him, was like a battered stage on which the 
scenery was always shifting ; and it now had a strange appearance, 
as of some ruinous transformation-effect. Every trace of its late 
look had gone from it: it gleamed instead with a grave uncertain 
tenderness, like a light from a lost boyhood ; and even his artificial 
manner when he spoke did not destroy the impression. 

* You have shown me,’ he said, ‘ one virtuous woman. Let me 
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now show you another.’ He stretched out his hand, pointing with 
it as though it held some magical wand. ‘Do you see,’ he said, 
‘the two who have this moment entered ?’ 

The eyes of all the party were turned in the same direction. 
There was no mistaking for an instant who it was that had 
attracted him. Standing close to the door, and looking about 
her in some uncertainty, was a tall English girl, in company of an 
elder lady. The two had apparently come there to dine, and, 
being strange to the place, did not know where to bestow them- 
selves. The girl’s hesitation, however, could scarcely be called 
embarrassment. The scene seemed to distress far more than to 
embarrass her; though it would hardly have been unnatural if it 
had done both. She was pale as a lily; her fair rippling hair, of 
which a lock or two curled softly on her forehead, was dressed 
with a proud simplicity ; there was a proud curve in the line of 
her darker eyebrows; and her eyes were dark and soft as the 
darkest and softest violet. She stood there in the glare and 
glitter like a creature from another world. 

Lord Surbiton broke silence in slow measured accents. ‘It 
looks,’ he said, ‘as if an angel had descended in the midst of us, 
like a snow-flake.’ 

There was a pause. The apparition astonished the whole 
party. Vernon’s eyes, in especial, were fixed intently on her. 

‘ Angel or no angel,’ said the Duchess presently, ‘I can see, even 
from this distance, that she gets her clothes, not from heaven, but 
from Paris. However, joking apart,’ she added, and more gravely, 
‘upon my word, I quite agree with Lord Surbiton. It is literally 
an angel’s face ; and a very high-bred angel’s teo. Who on earth is 
she, I wonder? But, good gracious me!—what a place to bring 
her to!’ 

Suddenly the two strangers were observed to move forward into 
the room, whilst the younger one first started, and then broke into 
a smile. 

‘Look!’ said the Duchess with interest, ‘ they have evidently 
found some one they know here. Let us try and discover who it is.’ 

‘Oh my!’ exclaimed Mrs. Grantly, ‘I can see who: and— 
would you believe it ?—why, it’s Colonel Stapleton ! Duchess, you 
don’t know what you missed. You should have seen how he jumped 
up when he saw them, like a beer-barrel on springs! And there’s 
your angel, Lord Surbiton, shaking hands with him. Well, all I 
can say is, that I wish her joy of her company.’ 

‘Come, Mr. Vernon,’ said the Duchess, as dinner drew to a 
close, ‘you. seem very silent and abstracted. This interesting 
young lady has clearly made an impression on you,’ 
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‘Haven’t you noticed him?’ said Mrs. Grantly; ‘he’s been 
watching her all the time; and I can tell by his face that he’s 
jealous of Colonel Stapleton. However, Mr. Vernon, there is one 
crumb of comfort for you; she has not been dining at the same 
table with him.’ 

‘No,’ said Captain Grantly, ‘ but she’s looked round and smiled 
at him every ten minutes. Keep yourself calm, Vernon, and don’t 
go calling old Jack out for it.’ 

‘Pooh!’ said Vernon, with a gravity that he was quite uncon- 
scious of ; ‘one could see by her manner that they must be rela- 
tions, or something of that kind—cousins,’ he went on meditatively, 
‘cousins probably, or perhaps even niece and uncle.’ 

‘Capital!’ exclaimed the Duchess. ‘ He’s thought the whole 
matter out to himself. Mr. Vernon, your tastes are, I must say 
most versatile. You begin the dinner with Venus, and you wind 
it up with Diana. But tell me,’ she went on, as she pushed her 
chair back, and sedately prepared to rise, ‘are you a gambler as 
well asa lover? For if not, you will perhaps smoke here with 
Lord Surbiton, while we three go back to the tables for a little ; 
and then we will all meet presently outside for our coffee.’ 


Carter III. 


We are men of ruined blood, 
Therefore comes it we are wise. 


Tue Duchess and the two Grantlys had gone. Lord Surbiton 
drew from his pocket a gorgeous gold cigarette case, and passed it 
open to Vernon. ‘ That tobacco,’ he said solemnly through the 
soft smoke-puffs, ‘ which has the subtlest of all aromas, was grown 
amongst the haunted hills of Syria.’ This probably may have 
been true enough: he omitted to add, however, that he had bought 
it himself in a spot no more haunted than Bond Street. But the 
old elaborate manner which had once impressed Vernon, now again 
arrested him; though his eyes had still been straying in the direc- 
tion of the fair stranger. 

‘It is a long time,’ went on Lord Surbiton, ‘since I last set 
eyes on you; or to you, yet young as you are, it must seem long.’ 

‘I have at least,’ said Vernon, ‘one ominous sign of age in 
me; and that is, I am beginning to value my youth.’ 

‘Happy philosopher,’ cried the other, ‘ who can value the trea- 
sure while you still possess it! But you had not learnt such wisdom 
the last morning I saw you. That was thirteen years ago, and 
then you were seventeen, and were just leaving Eton. You came 
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to me, sad and eager, with some verses of yours, that you might ask 
what a poet thought of them. I suggested to you that you should 
read them aloud to me, but you were too shy to do so: so I took 
them myself, and read them aloud to you. When I had finished I 
looked up; and there were two large tears trembling in my young 
bard’s eyes.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Vernon, ‘and do you really remember the 
existence of that poor childish stuff of mine ?’ 

‘Boy!’ said Lord Surbiton in a low sepulchral voice, ‘ your 
verses were not stuff; and there are certain things which J never 
forget. 


Oh Goddess, I am sick at heart, o’erworn 
With weariness, 

For the weight of life is bitter to be borne 
Companionless. 


That is how your verses began. Ostensibly, they were a sort of 
prayer to Diana: but really they were far more than that. They 
were the voice of youth that is heard through all the ages— 
youth crying in its solitude for some high companionship. There 
is nothing, Vernon, so unutterably melancholy as a boy’s passionate 
purity: and for me you were then the symbol of the eternal long- 
ing of boyhood.’ 

‘How well,’ said Vernon, ‘I remember that small poem of 
mine! I remember the day I wrote it, and the sound of it: still 
rings in my ears; but there is one thing wanting—one thing 
quite gone from me, and that is the longing I meant to breathe 
through it. My thoughts and my aspirations of those days have 
become a mystery to myself. I am startled to find sometimes 
how utterly I have lost the clue to them.’ 

‘That is always the way,’ said Lord Surbiton, ‘ when life is still 
developing ; and it is owing to this that you now see your youth 
to be valuable. In the middle age of your boyhood, life was a 
hungry pain to you: in the boyhood of your middle age it is fast 
becoming a pleasure. In the first period you were wretched 
because you longed for the unattainable. Now you are happy 
because you idealise the attainable. Happy philosopher, I again 
say to you—philosopher, lover, poet, and man of the world in one.’ 

‘You give me,’ said Vernon, ‘two titles at least that I have 
lost all claim to. I am no longer a lover, nor even a would-be 
poet.’ 

‘Not a poet on paper, it may be,’ said Lord Surbiton, ‘ but a 
poet in the way life touches you, and in the demands you make 
on it. And, what!’ he went on, fixing a keen eye upon Vernon, 
‘did you say you were no longer a lover? Why, your lips are red, 
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there is a subdued flush in your cheek, and the quick light in 
your eyes is at once as soft and’ brilliant as a star of sunlight 
dancing on summer sea-water. Ah, my young friend, never blush 
toownit. The years spare nothing, and they brush the bloom from 
all of us. There isa hunger in your eyes now that is not only 
for a moon-goddess. Do you deny it?’ he went on; ‘ why, within 
this last couple of hours you have been making love to one lady, 
and longing, we all thought, to make love to another.’ 

‘ Ah,’ Vernon answered, ‘ but the excitement of making love is 
very different from the repose of loving. And yet, Lord Surbiton, 
as you imagine, I have had my experiences, and it is from these I 
speak. I have loved, and have been loved again. I have known 
the rest and rapture of devotion received and given; and all the 
fine things that have ever been said on the subject have seemed 
for the time to be no exaggeration tome. But that high-strung 
state of feeling has gone as clean away from me as the vague aspir- 
ations of my boyhood; and, like them, it has taken with it the 
faculty by which alone it is to be understood. Love seems to me 
now to be very much like temper. Your dearest friend can irri- 
tate you into the one; the most commonplace woman can trick 
you into the other: and you adore in the latter case, and you 
accuse and abuse in the former, in a way which by-and-by you 
can only stupidly wonder at. Ido not want to speak cynically 
about this. A cynic is a foolish fellow who either is ignorant, or 
pretends to he, of a good third of an average man’s motives—those 
that are not contemptible; and I know that love, as a fact, can 
be pure and true and faithful, and that it is to many the one thing 
worth living for. But myself I can see it only as a passionate per- 
versity both of judgment and of feeling. It exaggerates the value 
of the special individual, just as cynicism does the opposite for the 
race in general. The concentrated praise is as false as the diffused 
censure. Each is equally silly to the eye of the calm judgment. 
Repose ! yes, love very likely brings that to me; but such repose 
only excites in me the same nervous horror that a restless con- 
valescent feels for his sick-bed. Air, life, movement—these are the 
things I long for. Let me kick the bed-clothes off, let me pitch 
the pillows away. Open the door, and let me out to freedom! 
Another soul close to mine gives me a sense of suffocation ; and a 
face pressed close to mine shuts out all the rest of the universe. 
I have no wish left for any woman’s devotion. Its only effect on 
me could be to make me despise her judgment. My love-creed, 
if I still have one, is that of the poet Donne— 


T can love her and her, and you and you; 
I can love any, so she be not true.’ 
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‘ Ah,’ exclaimed Lord Surbiton, with a new light in his eyes, ‘I 
can gauge you better now. You have the artist’s temper, as well 
as the poet’s—two things which by no means usually go together. 
In their essence, indeed, they are really completely hostile. What 
marks the poetic temper is the intensity of its sympathy; what 
marks the artistic is the diversity. The artist’s temper I call this, 
because it is in art only that it can fully express and embody itself; 
but it is possessed by many who neither paint nor write anything. 
We have all of us had at the beginning the makings of several 
characters in us. The artist has the makings of an indefinite 
number. Most men, further, out of their possible characters 
harden or settle down into one, but the artist never does. He 
has, properly speaking, no character, just as the chameleon is said 
to have no colour. And when vulgar critics say of some great 
writer’s creations, “ Here are his own feelings; he has drawn this 
man from himself,’ they are at once right and wrong. He has 
not only drawn this man from himself, but he has drawn all; for 
he becomes himself some new character to be drawn from, every 
time he suppresses some newly-combined nine-tenths of himself. 
Is not this, Vernon, your case ; though you paint no pictures and 
have stopped writing poetry? Yes, her Grace was right just now 
—she’s a very shrewd woman in her way—when she remarked how 
your tastes were versatile, how you responded in the same haif- 
hour to the beauty of Diana andof Venus. Such versatility is the 
true elixir of youth; and no wonder that one like you would not 
tie yourself to any single affection. My dear fellow,’ said Lord 
Surbiton, somewhat coming down from his pedestal, ‘ constancy, 
though we know its value for most men, is the elixir of middle 
age. It makes you five-and-forty at once; and it keeps you 
there.’ 

Vernon was not perhaps vainer than most men ; but all this dis- 
course & propos of his own character had, to say the least of it, 
gained his best attention. The moment, however, he let his eyes 
wander, a sudden exclamation broke from him, which at once put 
a stop to philosophy. 

‘ Confound it!’ he said in a tone of genuine annoyance, ‘ while 
we have been talking of dead Dianas, the real one, the beautiful 
real one, has taken flight and deserted us.’ 

Lord Surbiton turned his head, and saw that the fair stranger 
and her companion had gone. A living beauty always made him 
practical. ‘Come,’ he said, rising, ‘I am quite ready to go. We 
shall see her in a moment, in the casino or somewhere ; and we'll 
get her Grace or Captain Grantly to discover who she is for us.’ 

He took Vernon’s arm with a philosopher’s dignity, and the 
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two left the restaurant. They paused in the cloak-room which is 
just outside, and Lord Surbiton was being helped by a gargon into 
a magnificent sable overcoat, when a female figure emerged from 
one of the private dining-rooms. His experienced eye at once 
caught sight of her ; and in another moment all else was forgotten 
by him. This charming being proved to be none other than the 
lady of the red fan, whose beauty and even distinction of look 
seemed quite to justify all that Vernon had said of her. She came 
for her opera-cloak; and before Vernon was even aware of her 
presence, Lord Surbiton, with as quick a gallantry as his years 
permitted him, was arranging it for her over her shapely shoulders. 
He was sufficiently delighted with his performance thus far ; but a 
still greater pleasure awaited him. The lady, with a look of 
practised bashfulness, responded ‘ Merci, Milord.’ Lord Surbiton 
at once laid his hand on his heart, and was begging to be told how 
he was honoured by madame knowing him. ‘Ah,’ she replied, 
‘and need a renowned man ask? Why, the poems and the 
romances of Monsieur are as much read in Paris as in London.’ 
Here she caught sight of Vernon; and, with the quietest smile in 
the world, ‘I am going,’ she went on, ‘once more to the tables. 
Will not you two come, and join your luck with mine?’ 

Lord Surbiton was completely charmed with her, and regretted 
not a little that to do this was impossible. He was almost aware 
of a slight pang of jealousy when she bid Vernon to put in more 
securely a diamond pin that had become loose in her hair. 

* You are very lovely,’ said Vernon, as his hands for a moment 
lingered on the soft brown plaits, ‘and my morals will allow you 
to play with my heart, though my prudence will not allow you to 
play with my money.’ 

He was in the middle of uttering this, when he raised his eyes, 
and they were met by those of the girl to seek whom he had just 
risen from the dinner-table. Her glance did but rest on him for a 
moment; but its meaning, he thought, was only too plain to him. 
She seemed at once to comprehend and be surprised at the scene 
he was taking part in; and she turned sharply away with a gesture 
of contempt, pain, and aversion. A disagreeable sense of shame 
at’ once came over him; nor were his reflections made pleasanter 
by what he observed the next moment. As the girl, with her com- 
panion, was quitting the cloak-room, her face lit up in an instant ; 
and the cause was this: Colonel Stapleton, who was entering, had 
just met them in the doorway. 

The Colonel seemed almost as versatile as Lord Surbiton him- 
self; for he was quite as familiar with the fair Aspasia as he had 
been a moment before with the pale and virginal stranger. Vernon 
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and Lord Surbiton had been conversing with the former lady in 
French; and her accent Lord Surbiton had declared to be quite 
perfect. The Colonel, however, to whom she turned instantly, 
composedly addressed some chaff to her in the homeliest English 
possible; and she with an equal fluency, though with a strong 
foreign twang, replied, ‘ If you don’t look out, I shall smack your 
nasty little head for you.’ 

Vernon started at this astounding utterance, as if an adder 
had stung him. ‘Good Heavens!’ he exclaimed to himself, ‘ what 
anabsolute foolIam!’ And not without some brusquerie, which 
the fair one mistook for jealousy, he succeeded in withdrawing 
Lord Surbiton, and making a hasty exit. ‘Her French,’ he 
muttered, ‘may be the French of the Faubourg, but her English 
is very certainly the English of Regent Street.’ 

Lord Surbiton, however, had completely missed the above piece 
of badinage; and pausing on the hotel door-steps, and laying his 
hand upon Vernon’s arm, ‘ What a woman that is!’ he exclaimed 
solemnly. ‘The soul of the old world still lives and allures in 
her, with its passion, its grace, and its intellect. But she has been 
born too late in the years. Her lot should have been cast at 
Athens, and she should have had Pericles for her companion, and 
Socrates for her pupil.’ 

Vernon made no response to this. His thoughts were still 
busy with those cold eyes that had been fastened on him. ‘So 
much,’ he said bitterly to himself, ‘ for a woman's power of in- 
sight! She looks nothing but scorn at me, and yet smiles like a 
sister at that fat sensual beast there!’ 

Lord Surbiton had meanwhile again taken his arm, and the 
two went slowly in the direction where they expected to find their 
party. Before them lay one of the most singular scenes in Europe. 
The large place, with its gleaming buildings around it, was a lake 
of transparent shadow, dotted with countless gas-lamps, and full of 
the vague whispers of fountains and human life. On one side 
flared the hotel they had just quitted, on another the great casino, 
pale like a skeleton from globes of electric light. On another, 
where the buildings were lower and more broken, tall palms might 
be seen, with their plumes in the clear sky; and beyond were 
balustrades of marble, and spaces of dark sea: whilst behind and 
in grim contrast rose the barren towering mountains, and dwarfed 
the world at the foot of them into a small cluster of fire-flies. 

Lord Surbiton, whatever might be his other failings, had one 
mark at least of the true prophet about him. He had often 
moments of feeling when he contradicted his own philosophies, 
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and seemed moved like Balaam in a way he had never bargained 
for. Something very like this occurred presently. 

‘This place,’ he said with his eyes on the mountain masses, 
‘always seems to me like the moral sewer of Europe—a great 
drain’s mouth open at the foot of the hills. Ah, my dear Vernon,’ 
he went on with a sigh, ‘it is the gift of him who is the seer and 
artist in one—it is his gift, like a god, to discern between good and 
evil; and it ishisdoom personally to become the servant of neither. 
He is like a Cesar in sad majesty watching the game of life: and 
all the lusts and affections as they come to him can say only, 
morituri te salutunt. His power, as Goethe accurately said of it, 
is demoniac. He belongs, that is, to a middle race of beings who 
are neither divine nor human; and he cannot form any constant 
alliance with any human being. Cannot !—no, I am wrong there; 
perhaps he may if he choose. He may get a human soul for him- 
self by a self-surrender to some one cause, or to some one heart ; 
but in exchange for his soul he must part with his special gift ; 
he can be humanized on no other terms. And this is why, when 
he dies, there are no flowers strewn on his tomb—no rosemary for 
remembrance, or pansies for tender thoughts; but only the bloom- 
less laurel—the leaf, not of love, but of homage.’ 

Vernon was at this moment not in the best of tempers; and 
though some of these words at a future time came back to him, 
he was now silent. Presently, however, Lord Surbiton began 
again, lighting a fresh cigar, and eyeing two young ladies who 
passed him. 

‘I said just now that the strange power I spoke of was lost 
when its possessor allied himself to any single cause. In our own 
days that is true—too true. But a cause once existed with which 
the case was different ; and that was the Catholic Church, as a wise 
man once could think of her. That Church claimed to embrace, 
and once seemed to do so, all that the most many-sided genius 
ever could or ever can be busy with. She was at the same time a 
perfect saint and a perfect woman of the world, and she could 
understand all man’s lowest impulses, and yet still for ever lead 
him up to the highest. So we fancied—so we once could fancy. 
But we are undeceived now. What we reverenced was our own 
ideal; and the thing we idealised was merely a juggling sham. 
This is the century of disillusions.’ 

‘And yet,’ said Vernon, ‘the Church taught us at least one 
lesson which, in a century of disillusions, we are not on our way to 
forgetting—that there is little in this world worth a regret on 
losing it.’ 

‘ The Church,’ said Lord Surbiton, ‘ preached that to the poor 
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and simple: but with us it can be received only by the wise and 
prosperous. It may be wisdom to despise the world: but to de- 
spise it thoroughly you must first possess it.’ 

‘ Lord Surbiton ! ’— it was the voice of the Duchess—‘ when you 
have done quoting poetry, you'll perhaps have the goodness to dis- 
cover us.’ She was seated with the Grantlys at a round table 
outside the café ; and Vernon and Lord Surbiton were passing her 
without perceiving it. ‘See, we have ordered everything ; and we 
have been so thoughtful that here are two chairs kept for you. 
And now, Mr. Vernon,’ she went on, ‘I must ask you to observe this. 
Look—there are two chairs more, for members of our own party 
also. And who do you think those members can be? Why, your 
fair friend of the restaurant, and the old lady, her aunt. I met them 
just now, as we were coming here from the gambling-rooms; and 
it flashed on me all of a sudden who the aunt was. You, Lord 
Surbiton, will remember her. She is the widow of Sir Edward 
Walters, who was our minister for so long at Stuttgart; and the 
girl—her too I remember now—is that beautiful Cynthia Walters 
who made such a noise in London three seasons ago, and then 
went abroad for her health—heart, or lungs, or something—and, so 
far as I can gather, has never come back since. Her home, it 
seems, is now with her aunt at Florence. But look, look! here 
they are coming.’ 

(To be contin ed.) 








